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I—JUSTIN MARTYR AND THE FOURTH GOSPEL.—L. 


THE solution of the question whether Justin Martyr made 
use of the fourth Gospel, must, in the absence of indisputable 
citations, depend to a large extent on his doctrine of the 
person of Christ. If it could be shewn that this was less 
developed than that of the Gospel, we should naturally assign 
it to an earlier stage in the formation of ecclesiastical dogma ; 
but if it appear to be more developed, we shall as naturally 
assign the priority to the teaching of the evangelist. In 
comparing Justin’s with the Johannine doctrine, we have to 
consider their relations in substance and in phraseology. The 
evidences on these points must, to a certain extent, be pre- 
sented concurrently, though they may afterwards be made the 
subject of separate remark. 

First, then, we must observe that Justin uses the word 
Adyos in its special theological sense. Here we may notice 
some curious facts, which, if they do not seem to have any 
immediate bearing upon our question, are useful as shewing 
how necessary it is, in judging of a writer's mode of express- 
ing an opinion, to bear in mind the nature of the works in 
which that opinion is advocated. In the First Apology the 
word Adyos, in the singular or plural, is used altogether 67 
times. It is employed 27 times, including two or three doubt- 
ful cases, in its peculiar theological acceptation. The other 
senses in which it occurs are: reason, argument, doctrine, 
word, discourse, account, and quasi-theologically as a designa- 
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tion of Hermes. Of 28 instances of its use in the short Second 
Apology, no fewer than 16, again including two or three un- 
certain cases, exhibit the theological meaning. Here its other 
significations are: reason, argument, doctrine, method, word. 
In the Dialogue with Tryphon it is found no less than 235 
times; and yet its theological use is represented by only seven 
instances, of which two are doubtful. It is applied, in a sense 
unknown to the Apologies, 62 times to the Scriptures or 
Scriptural passages. It is most frequently employed simply 
in the meaning of words, passing off into that of utterance or 
declaration, discussion, argument, doctrine, system. In the 
signification of reason, where it most nearly approaches the 
theological use, it occurs only 13 times, against 16 in the 
Apologies. We thus learn that the term Adyos exhibits its 
theological colouring about once in 33 times in the Dialogue, 
against nearly once in every two instances of its use in the 
Apologies ; or if we add the signification reason, the propor- 
tion is about 1 in 12 in the Dialogue against considerably 
more than 1 in 2 in the Apologies. On the other hand, in the 
Dialogue it is employed in more than a quarter of the in- 
stances in a meaning of which the Apologies furnish no 
example. The reason is sufficiently obvious. In addressing 
the cultured emperor or the Romans, Justin naturally resorted 
to a more philosophical phraseology, while in arguing with 
Jews he felt this to be less appropriate, and in citing the 
Scriptures adopted a description which expressed the rever- 
ence entertained towards them no less by his opponents than 
by himself. We may learn from these facts that Justin, 
whether consciously or unconsciously, largely modifies his 
language according to the object which he has in view and 
the persons whom he seeks to influence, and that therefore 
we must not attach any importance to the silence of apolo- 
getic writings upon points which would be more fitly discussed 
in works dealing with the internal controversies of Christians 
themselves.! 





1 The above facts are gathered from a table which I have prepared of all the 
passages in Justin in which the word Adyog occurs. ‘ 
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We must now proceed to unfold the contents of Justin’s 
doctrine, and compare it with the Johannine. In doing so we 
shall follow the order in which the several topics appear most 
logically to succeed one another. 

According to the fourth Gospel, “the Logos was God,” Oeds 
nv 6 Adyos.! Now this statement, though apparently so clear, 
contains an ambiguity. Did the writer nse 6s in its highest 
acceptation, and mean to assert that the Logos, which in one 
sense was an eternal attribute of God, was in another aspect 
God himself, regarded in his relation to the universe and to 
man? Or did he intend to affirm the distinct personality of 
the Logos, and in doing so to ascribe to him a divine nature? 
Both these views may be, and have been, maintained. If the 
second be accepted as correct, then the question arises, What 
is implied by @cés? Is it merely a figurative expression, de- 
signed to convey the idea of exalted dignity, as in the passage 
quoted by the author himself, “I said ye are gods”?? Or does 
it denote a special divine nature, such as could not be predi- 
cated of angels or of men? In Justin’s doctrine there is none 
of this ambiguity. On each point he is perfectly explicit ; 
and the whole subject seems to have passed through the 
furnace of controversy, and to have worked itself out into 
clear and formulated expression. Before citing the evidence 
in support of this statement, we must observe that we may 
fairly adduce passages in which the special term Adyos is not 
adopted, because Justin identifies the Logos with the Son of 


God and with Christ: rod Adyov .... bs éore Xpwrrds,® and 
Xpworis ... vids TH Oe . . . Adyos avrov.* 


Justin applies the word eds to the Logos or Christ once in 
the Apologies, and a great number of times (I have counted 
upwards of thirty-four) in the Dialogue. The term, not very 
distinctive in its use by heathens, became important in con- 
troversy with Jews. The following may serve as examples of 
the mode in which it is introduced: “For Christ has been 
preached as king and priest, and God and Lord, and angel 





1 i, 1, 2x34. | Ap. ILe. 10. 4 Ap. I. ¢. 23. 
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and man ....as I demonstrate from all the Scriptures.”1 “I 
am now going to prove that the revelation in the time of Jesus, 
who was a priest among your people in Babylon, was a predic- 
tion of the things that were to be done by our priest and God 
and Christ, the Son of the Father of the universe.” Having 
alluded to the history of Jacob, Justin concludes, Ocds xaXeirax 
kal Oeds gore Kai Era? 

How it is that the Logos comes to be @cdés is very clearly 
explained. His divine nature depends on the peculiarity of 
his Sonship: “who, as being Logos and first-born of God, is 
also God.”* “God, in consequence of his being [é« rod «vac] 
a child first-born of all created things.”® From these passages 
it is evident that 6cés is applied to Christ, not as a title of 
dignity, but as a description of his nature. This inference is 
confirmed by the different way in which Justin uses the term 
dyyeAos in reference to Christ. He borrows this designation 
from certain passages in the Old Testament, in which he iden- 
tifies “the angel of the Lord” with the Logos ; but he uses it 
with an explanation, and always as a title, never as indicating 
the possession of an angelic nature. Thus we find in the First 
Apology,® dyyedos 5 xadeirar.... atris yap drayyéAAc doa det 
yvwooOjvar, and in the Dialogue,’ ds kai dyyedos xaXeiras, dia. 7d 
dyyéAAew tots dvOpimos, x.tr.A. In speaking of the three 
supernatural visitors to Abraham, he draws a clear distinction 
between the one whom he identifies with the Logos and the 
other two. First of all Tryphon admits, under pressure of 
Justin’s argument, that he had been mistaken in supposing 
that all three were angels. Justin, without remarking upon 
this admission, proceeds to emphasize his belief, dr: «is rav 
Tprov éxeivov Kal 6 Beds eote kal ayyeAos KaXe?ras, and says that 
he appeared in the form of a man, like the two angels who 
came with him.’ Farther on the objection is raised that these 
visitors ate what was set before them. In his reply, Justin 





1 Dial. ¢. 34, 2 Dial. c. 115. 3 Dial. c. 58. 
* “Og Abyoe Kai mpwrdroKog Hy Tov Oeov Kai Oed¢ tmdpxy. Ap. I. ¢. 63. 
5 Dial. c. 125. 6 c. 63. 7 ¢. 56. ® Dial. c. 56. 
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makes use of these words: “If we heard that the three were 
said to have eaten, and not only the two who were really 
angels” (ofrwes dyyehoe tH dvtt foray). Elsewhere he marks 
the difference between the angelic title and the divine nature 
of the Logos thus: dyyeAos xadovpevos kal Oeds trdpywv.? It is, 
therefore, abundantly proved that the Logos is regarded as a 
super-angelic, and, in the strictest sense, a divine being. 

Justin is no less explicit in insisting on his distinction 
from the Father, and his separate personality. One of the 
points (as stated by Tryphon) which he undertakes to prove 
is, that “there is another God besides the Creator of the 
universe.”* This proposition is more fully stated farther on: 
“There is a different [érepos] God from the God who made all 
things, in number, I mean, but not in sentiment” [dpiOpd AEyw 
GAX od yvepy).4 But more important is the fact that he ex- 
pressly controverts the opinion of those who maintained that 
the Logos was an inseparable power of the Father's, which the 
latter put forth, like a ray of the sun, whenever he desired it, 
and again at his will withdrew into himself. In opposition to 
this view, Justin contends that the Logos does not mark a 
mere nominal distinction, but is numerically something dif- 
ferent: ody as 7d Tod HAlov das dvdpartt povov adpiOpetrar, ddAG 
kal dpOpe erepdv ri éorr;® and that the thing begotten is 
numerically different from him who begets: 73 yevvwpevov rod 
yevvovtos dpiOpo Erepdv eore.® 

While assigning this distinct personality and exalted rank 
to the Logos, Justin is careful to insist on his subordination 
to the Father. In the fourth Gospel the subordination of the 
Son during his earthly existence is clearly asserted; but that 
of the pre-existent Logos can only be inferred from the use of 
the preposition &¢ in i. 3. This preposition may be made to 
appear consistent with the doctrine of the co-equality of the 





1 Dial. c. 57. 2 Dial. ec. 60. 
3 Dial. c. 50: &dXog Oedc. Elsewhere, trepog Oedc, c. 55. See also c. 56, 


+c. 56. See also c. 62, aorOup bvra trepor. 
5 Dial. c. 128. ; 


6 ¢, 129, 
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Father and the Son; but no ingenuity of interpretation can 
force this doctrine upon Justin. The purest monotheistic 
doctrine is asserted near the beginning of the Dialogue in 
terms to which a Jew could take no exception: “Neither will 
there ever be another God [aAAos cds], Tryphon, nor was 
there from eternity (I thus said to him), except Him who 
made and ordered this universe. Nor do we suppose that 
there is one God of ours and another of yours, but [we esteem 
as God] that very one who led your fathers out of the land of 
Egypt with a mighty hand and a high arm; nor have we 
hoped on some other (for there is not one), but on Him on 
whom you also [hoped], the God of Abraham and Isaac and 
Jacob.”! This statement verbally contradicts passages already 
quoted, in which the existence of “another God” is asserted ; 
and we can find a reconciliation only in supposing that Justin 
regarded the Father and Creator of the universe as the sole 
fountain of divinity, self-existent and eternal, and that in 
rejecting the notion of “another God” he meant that no other 
could bear this title in the same supreme sense, or stand upon 
the same line of underived and independent being. This con- 
clusion is amply confirmed by the most direct asseverations., 
Our apologist speaks of the Logos as ranked under the Father, 
and as serving His will: imnperotvra to tGv Sdwv rarpi,? and 
imd ro matpi Kai Kupiy teraypévos Kai tanpetav Ty BovAg avrod.® 
He says this in reference to Old Testament times, and there- 
fore there can be no allusion to the human nature of Christ. 
He contrasts the Father and the Son by declaring that there 
is another God under the Creator, and that above the latter 
there is no other God: éori cai A€éyerar Oeds Kal Kipros repos td 
tov momtiy tov dAwv, .... trép dv dAAos Oeds ov« éoru.* Again, 
while insisting that the Logos appeared to Abraham and 
others, he considers it preposterous to suppose that the 





1 Dial.c. 11. In Ap. I. ¢. 13: rot éyrwe Ocod may stand in opposition to 
polytheism. 
* Dial. c. 58. 3 Dial. c. 126. 


* Dial. c 56, p. 180, Otto, 2nd ed. See also p. 184. 
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Father could have manifested himself in this way. He 
presses upon Tryphon’s attention the fact that the angel 
who appeared to Moses in the bush called himself the God 
of Abraham ; and hence he argues that this angel. was God. 
Tryphon objects that there were really two persons, and that 
though an angel appeared, yet it was God himself (that is, the 
supreme God) who conversed with Moses. Justin, admitting 
for the sake of argument that there may have been two per- 
sons, proceeds: “ Even if, as you say, it can be the case that 
there were two, both angel and God, yet no one whatsoever, 
if he have even a little sense, will dare to say that the Creator 
and Father of the universe, having left all the things above 
heaven, has appeared in a little particle of earth.” It would 
be difficult to mark more strongly the subordination of the 
Logos as the minister of the Highest. But still further, the 
Son is represented as dependent on the Father both for his 
being and his rank. He derives all his exalted appellations, 
éx te Tov twnpereiv TY Tatpixy BovArjpati Kal x Tod ard Tov 
matpos Oehioa yeyevjcOa,” and he received them from the 
Father [dard rod warpds é\aPe], as all who were called kings 
and anointed derived their titles from himself.* Justin speaks 
of him as TOV KaTa BovAy THV éxeivov Kai Oedv évrTa, viov avrov, 
Kal dyyeAov éx tou imnpereiv TH yvopy avrov,* and describes the 
Father as airs re airy tov evar xai Svvar@ Kal Kupiy Kai Oeg.5 
But among subordinate beings the Logos takes the first place, 
another point not decided by, however it may be inferred from, 
the fourth Gospel. Justin’s words are unequivocal: 8&8 
mpaorn Stivapis pera tov rarépa rdvtwv... 6 Adyos éoriv.® 

In place, then, of the simple proposition of the Gospel that 
“the Logos was God,” we have in Justin a series of elaborate 





1 Dial. c. 60. See also c. 127. ® Dial. c, 61. 3 Dial. ¢. 86. 

* Dial. ec. 127. 5 Dial. c. 129. 

6 Ap. I. c. 32. Dorner endeavours to reduce the subordination to a minimum, 
but in doing so leaves unnoticed some of the most conclusive passages : Entwick- 
elungsgesch. der Lehre von der Person Christi, I. S. 425 sqq., 2nd ed. Dr. Donaldson 
frankly admits the subordination: Crit. Hist. of Christian Literature and Doctrine, 
1866, Vol. II. pp. 218 and 229 sqq. 
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and clearly formulated doctrines, supported by argument and 
comment, and accompanied by a conscious rejection of an anta- 
gonistic view. In this point, accordingly, the Justinian doc- 
trine is not only more copious than the Johannine, but presents 
the appearance of a true development, an unfolding of the 
implicit contents of the brief and pregnant statement of the 
Gospel. And if it be said that thus far Justin is indebted to 
Philo, still the incorporation of the Alexandrine theology with 
Christianity must itself have required time, and its more abun- 
dant admixture in the writings of the Apologist than in that 
of the Evangelist betrays, if not a later date, at least a more 
advanced post on the march of dogmatic formulation. 

We arrive at a very similar result when we examine more 
fully the doctrine that the Logos is the Son of God. Here 
again the Christian faith is sketched in grand but dim outlines 
in the Gospel, admitting more or less of poetic or ideal inter- 
pretation ; but in Justin it is sharply defined in unmistakable 
ecclesiastical prose. The Gospel nowhere asserts that the 
Logos is the Son of God. This title is always applied to Jesus ; 
but Jesus is never called the Logos, and their identification, 
however certain it may appear to most people, is nevertheless 
the result of interpretation. Then in what sense is Jesus the 
Son of God? Is the relationship spiritual or essential, such as 
others may in their inferior degree enjoy, or grounded in the 
peculiarity of his being? Again the answer must be left to 
the interpreter. Further, did Christ pre-exist? A few inti- 
mations may seem to answer this question with sufficient dis- 
tinctness in the affirmative ; yet they are not such that it is 
impossible to explain them away. And, lastly, if the Logos 
was the Son of God, nothing whatever is said as to the mode 
and method of this Sonship, and its duration is indicated only 
by the obscure év épxy,) and perhaps by apd rod rév kéopov efvas.2 
On almost all these points Justin's language is full and explicit. 

First of all he expressly asserts that “the Logos of God is 
his Son.”® The Logos, the Son, and Christ, are identified by 





2 i, 1. 2 xvii. 5. 
3 Ap. I. c. 63, 6 Xdyoe dé rod Ocod torw 6 vide abrov. See also c. 32, Ap. IT. 
c. 6; Dial. ¢. 48, 100, and many other passages. 
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the statement, vids Ocod Kai drédcroAos “Inoots 6 Xpurrds evr, 
mporepov Adyos wy, .... viv d&.... dvOpwros yevopevos." 

The Sonship of Christ or of the Logos was peculiar in its 
kind. Justin recognizes the possibility, and indeed admits the 
existence, of two views on the subject. “Jesus,” he says, 
“being called a Son of God, if even he be only a man in the 
common way [kowds povov dvOpwros], is on account of his wis- 
dom worthy to be called a Son of God..... But if we say that 
in a peculiar way [idiws], contrary to the common birth, he was 
sprung from God as the Logos of God,” &c.2 He states else- 
where that some Christians believed Christ to be of purely 
human birth [dvOpwrov é€ dvOpérwv yevopevov], but that he did 
not agree with them.’ He refers, in the former of these pas- 
sages, not to the pre-mundane generation of the Logos, but to 
his miraculous birth into the world; but the rejection of the 
idea that Christ was a mere man is a necessary preparation for 
his own view of the divine Sonship. In unfolding this view, 
he maintains that Christ, “ being God, pre-existed [xpoimrjpyer] 
as Son of the Creator of the universe.” His Sonship was of 
a special kind, and limited to himself alone: “Inaots Xpwris 
povos idiws vids TO Oe@ yeyévvytat, Adyos abrod imdpyov,” and 6 8é 
vids éxeivov, 6 pdvos Acydpevos Kupiws vids, 6 Adyos.° The peculiar- 
ity of his Sonship depends on the manner of his generation. 
Here it is curious to observe that Justin, though of course he 
does not use all the language of a later controversy, is clearly 
homoousian in his view. He maintains-that “this power has 
been generated from the Father by his power and will, but 
not by way of amputation, as though the substance of the 
Father [rijs rod rarpds otcias] were detached.” He uses, to 
illustrate his meaning, the example of fire, which,. without 
diminution to itself, kindles another fire, and also our produc- 
tion of speech [Adyos], which leaves unimpaired the reason 





1 Ap. I. c. 63. See also c. 23. 2 Ap. Lc. 22. 3 Dial. c. 48. 


4 Dial. c. 48. So earlier in the c., rpovrdpyew Oedy Svra, said by Tryphon; 
and again, Ocdv abrov mpotmdpxovra déyetc, said by Tryphon, c. 87. 
5 Ap. I. ¢. 23. : ® Ap. Il. ¢. 6. 
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[Adyos] within us’ Had he believed that the Logos was 
created out of nothing, or out of any pre-existent material dif- 
ferent from God, he could not have used these comparisons, 
nor need he have sought to prove that his opinion did not 
imply any division or diminution in the substance of the 
Father. He must have held, therefore, that the Logos was not 
created, like the world, but generated out of the divine sub- 
stance, or in the Nicene phraseology, yevvnGévra .. . éx Tis ovaias 
tov matpds. Agreeably to this view we are told, 6 Oeds yeyévvnxe 
Sivapiy twa e éavrod Aoyxyjv,? and the Son is called povoyevijs 

.. 79 matpi tov dAwv .. . idiws é adrod Adyos.2 Though we do 
not find the express contrast of the Nicene Creed, yevvnOévra, 
od rowm$évra, Justin's own language is quite in harmony with 
this distinction. He does not speak of the Son as created, but 
as begotten [yevynGeis],* as an offspring [yevvnya],® as projected 
[xpofAnGév] from the Father,® and as having come forth [zpocA- 
Oévra] from the Father.’ 

Two passages are, however, adduced to shew that Justin 
regarded the Logos as a creature. Semisch asserts that he 
once calls him épyacia.$ He ought to have added that this 
statement is founded on a conjectural reading. In the place 
alluded to,® our apologist has just pointed out that for the due 
comprehension of certain passages in the Old Testament, it is 
necessary to bear in mind the art [réxvyv] adopted by the 
Holy Spirit, according to which some incidents were typical, 
and sometimes future events were spoken of as though they 
were either present or past. Having quoted a few examples, 





1 Dial. c. 128. See alsoc. 61. In the above passage we have dd row zarpéc, 
instead of the Nicene éx« rov warpdéc, but the difference is unimportant, as in c. 61 
we have ¢& éavrov. Inc. 129 we find id rov rarpéc. 


? Dial. c. 61. 

3 Dial. c. 105. Again compare the Nicene yevynOéivra ix rod marpic povoyeri}. 

* Dial. c. 61. 5 Dial. c. 62 and 129. Ap. I. ¢, 21. 

6 Dial. c. 62. 7 Dial. c. 100. 

® Justin Martyr, his Life, &c. ; translated by J. E. Ryland, 1843, Vol. II. 
p. 185. 


® Dial. c. 114. 
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he proceeds: “And again when he says, ‘I will see the 
heavens, works of thy fingers, if I do not hear the workman- 
ship of his words [éav pa) dxotvw Tov ASywv avrov tiv épyaciav], 
I shall hear unintelligently, as your teachers require, suppos- 
ing that God the Father of the universe and unbegotten has 
hands and feet and fingers and a soul, like a composite 
animal.” 1 quite agree with Dr. Donaldson that the above, 
which is the reading of the manuscripts, furnishes a good 
sense, and that épyacia is equivalent to the previous réyvy.? 
The meaning is, that if we do not attend to the figurative 
character of the words, we shall form a very absurd opinion. 
Otto’s conjecture, rod Adyov, does not appear so suitable to the 
coutext ; for with this change the passage ceases to be an 
illustration of Justin’s remark. The reading suggested by 
Maranus, rdv Adyov, on which alone the statement of Semisch 
can be founded, seems utterly devoid of meaning; for how 
could it possibly be inferred from the verse in question that 
the Logos was the work of God? The airov, moreover, natu- 
rally refers, not to God, about whom Justin has not been 
speaking, but to rd dywv mvevpa, a reference which is duly 
preserved by the reading of the manuscripts. The statement, 
therefore, that Justin calls the Logos épyacia, is, to say the 
least, extremely questionable, and cannot fairly be admitted 
in evidence. The other passage to which appeal is made is 
one in which Tryphon speaks of the Jews as worshipers, tov 
Geos tod Kai avriv tovrov (that is, Christ) roujoavros.2? This 
expression Justin allows to pass without remark ; and there- 
fore, it is said, he must have considered it unobjectionable. 
The idea, however, that Christ was created is not made the 
subject of a distinct proposition, but occurs incidentally, and 
accordingly does not demand a reply. The plea which 
Tryphon urges is, that the Jews, being worshipers of God, 
did not, like the Gentiles, require to acknowledge and worship 
Christ. It is to this plea that Justin addresses himself, and 
it may not have occurred to him to turn aside from his main 





1 Hist. of Christian Lit. and Doctrine, II. pp. 223-4. 2 Dial. c. 64. 
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purpose in order to correct a casual expression chosen by the 
Jew with the object of depreciating Jesus. He would natu- 
rally put into the mouth of Tryphon such language as a Jew 
was likely to employ; and this passage may, at the most, 
occasion some little surprise that he has nowhere taken the 
opportunity of formally objecting to the use of a phrase which 
he ascribes to an opponent. This omission, however, in a 
writer so little systematic may be accidental, and certainly 
cannot set aside the conclusion at which we have already 
arrived, founded as it is on his own positive and unambiguous 
assertions.! 

With this exalted view of his nature, it is not surprising 
that, as we have already observed, Justin assigns to the Logos 
the second place in the universe of being. He is the zpérov 
yévyvnpa Tod Oeod,? the rpwrdroKos TH dyevvity Oe~,? and % zpury 
Sivas pera tov watépa rdvtwv.4 Agreeably to this belief, the 
Christians, in their religious services, assigned to him the 
second place, év Sevrépa xpe Exovres.? 

Whether the Logos was co-eternal with the Father, Justin 
nowhere expressly says, and very different opinions have been 
held as to the view which he entertained. The controversy 
turns upon the meaning of two passages, one of which is 
certainly open to the charge of obscurity. Before we refer to 
these, it will be advantageous to consider what we can learn 
from expressions used elsewhere. That Justin ascribed a 
beginning to the personal existence of the Logos may be in- 
ferred with some probability. He says that he came forth 
from the Father by the power and will of the latter (Suvéye 





1 Ts it not also possible that though Justin never employs the expression in his 
own person, he may have thought that it could be loosely applied to the fact of 
generation as well as to that of creation? The contrast, though, I think, evidently 
in his mind, is not yet clearly formulated. 


2 Ap. I. c. 21. 

3 Ap. I. c. 53. Tpowréroxog is applied to himn ten times elsewhere: Ap. I. cc. 
23, 33, 46, 63; Dial. cc. 84, 85, 100, 116, 125, 188. Once xpwréyovog is used 
instead, Ap. I. 58. 

* Ap. Lo. 32. 5 Ap. I. c. 13. See also Ap. II. e. 13, 
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avrov cat Bovdj),! and represents his existence and divinity as 
dependent on the will of God: & rod dad rot ratpds Oedijon 
yeyevqr Oa,” and tiv xara Bovdiy ti éexeivov cal Ocdv dvra5 
These expressions can hardly be reconciled with the idea of 
co-eternity. Nevertheless, since Justin nowhere asserts ex- 
pressly, as Tertullian does,‘ that there was a time when the 
Son did not exist, we may suppose that his thought upon this 
subject had not yet cleared itself into dogmatic distinctness. 
He was anxious rather, in opposition to the simple humani- 
tarian view, to carry back the existence of the Son as far as 
possible, and represent him as the earliest of dependent beings. 
The Logos is, as we have seen, the rpdéry divayis, the mpdrov 
yévvnpa. He pre-existed as God before the ages: Ocdv évra mpd 
aidvwv.. “God has begotten him as a beginning before all 
created things” [dpyjv mpd rdvtwv tov Ktucpdtwv].® The Son 
of God existed before the morning-star and the moon: 60d 
vidv, ds Kal mpd Ewrddpov Kat cedrjvys jv." He was the “ first- 
born of all creation” [zpwréroxos rdéons xricews],® an expression 
which must be explained by those already quoted. We learn 
from these citations that the Logos was regarded as having 
‘had a distinct personal existence, and as having been gene- 
rated, before the creation. 

Bearing in mind the result which we have thus reached, we 
may proceed to the examination of the two more ambiguous 
passages. The first is the following: “But his Son, who 
alone is called Son in the literal sense, 6 Adyos xpd rav 
Towmpdtwv Kal cuvov Kal yevvwpevos, Ste THY apxiv &¢ abrod 
mdvra éxtue Kai éexdopyoe, is called [Aéyerac] Christ in relation 
to his having been anointed, and God’s having ordered every- 
thing through him.”® The second is: +73 rq évre dad tod watpds 
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Semisch, who is followed by Otto, says that “in these two 
passages the words and ideas, ovveiva: and yevvaoOa:, form a 
contrast. .... The ovvetva: is by the clause zpd révrwv trav 
romparov placed beyond all time; the yevv@eGa:, on the con- 
trary, although it has a share in this clause, is, by the addi- 
tional indication of time, dre tiv dpyiv Seairov mdvra exrwe, 
placed so nearly contemporary with the creation of the world, 
that it approaches time itself.” Accordingly he thinks that 
cvveivac is applied to the Logos as an impersonal attribute of 
God, and that its coming forth as an hypostasis or person, 
described by yevvwpevos, is represented as taking place at the 
epoch of the creation.! To this interpretation there are several 
serious objections. The word “ovvév,” as Dr. Donaldson re- 
marks,’ “is not the proper word for an attribute, évév or 
xpoodv being the words used for it ; cvveus implies ‘ existence 
along with, and therefore separate, distinct existence.” Again, 
to make the generation of the Logos contemporaneous with 
the creation, is in complete contradiction of Justin’s view. 
Semisch, being quite aware of this, has to regard the events as 
“nearly contemporary ;” but the passage either makes them 
absolutely contemporary, or says nothing whatever on the 
subject. And lastly, there is nothing in the structure of the 
words to suggest the contrast on which Semisch dwells. In 
the Apology it is impossible to justify the division of the two 
expressions of time between the two participles ; and in the 
Dialogue it seems perfectly clear that it was the yéevvypa, 
and not the impersonal attribute, that was with the Father. 
Semisch, however, contends that on any other interpretation 
of the passage in the Apology, yevvwpevos ought to precede 
ovvév. But, we may add, in that case we ought to have the 
perfect participle instead of the present. The word, as it 
stands, may be regarded as descriptive, not of the generation 
of the Logos once for all, but of his permanent nature; and 
therefore it is not necessary for it to be placed first. The 
subordinate difficulty which its use in this manner entails is 





1 Justin Martyr, &c., II. pp. 181 sqq. 2 Pp, 222. 
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certainly not sufficient to outweigh the very grave objections 
to Semisch’s view which have been already indicated. We 
must therefore seek for some other construction of the pas- 
sage. Dorner wishes to escape the difficulty which it presents 
by substituting é7: for dre.! But besides-the general objection 
against all needless resort to conjecture, this change would 
reduce the clause to mere tautology, the same reason for the 
name Christ being given in the very next line. Dr. Donald- 
son’s suggestion that we should connect the clause introduced 
by ére with what follows instead of with what precedes, 
appears to me to afford the most reasonable solution of our 
problem. This clause would then no longer seem in contra- 
diction to the previous statement, but would acquaint us with 
the time when the name of Christ was bestowed upon the 
Son. It would thus be brought into its natural relations 
with the context; and instead of appearing like a superfluity 
flung in without distinct purpose, would make’ an important 
addition to the sense of the passage. The only objection that 
occurs to me lies in the use of the present Aé¢yerar after the 
aorists éxrwe and éxdéopyoe, but this may perhaps be suffi- 
ciently explained by the permanence of the title, and by the 
want of literary finish in Justin’s style. 

On the whole, then, the evidence before us warrants this 
conclusion: Justin believed that the Logos existed an indefi- 
nite time before the creation ; but nevertheless, while avoid- 
ing dogmatic precision in his statements, he ascribed a com- 
mencement to his personal being.” 

In concluding this survey of the doctrine of the divine Son- 
ship of the Logos, we may notice the title which is applied to 





1 Pp, 424, 


2 It is instructive to compare the more explicit statement of Theophilus of 
Antioch: "Eywy oby 6 Oed¢ rov éavrod N6yor évdtaBerov ty Toig idiorg oTAayXVOLG 
syévynory avrov..... mod Tov bdwy (Ad. Autol. II. 10); rdv A\éyor roy bvra 
bia ravrig éviraberov tv Kapdig Ocov. . . . Ordre dt HOEANGEY 6 Dede rood boa 
iBovreicaro, Tovroy roy Adyor tyévynoey pogopuKdy (ibid. c. 22). Here the 
separate existence of the Logos dates from the divine purpose of creation. With 
his view Justin's is not inconsistent. 
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him in conformity with it: Oeds Ocod vids,! and more fully, Gedy, 
Tob povov Kal dyevvyrou Kal appiyrov Oeod vidv.? 

We come now to the work of the Logos previous to his 
incarnation. The Johannine doctrine may be stated as follows: 
The work of creation was effected through the Logos. He was 
in the world, giving light to all men; but the world did not 
know him or receive him. Some, however, did receive him, 
and to them he gave power to become children of God. All 
these points make their appearance in Justin, and the work of 
the Logos in the world is presented with elaborate explanation 
and with amplitude of detail. 

The whole-creation was made through the agency of the 
Logos: wore Ady Oeod ... yeyevqo Oar tiv rdvra Kécpov,® where 
Aéyos is most probably used in its special sense ; rov Ocdv dud 
Aéyou tov kdcpov rorjra,* where the theological meaning is 
fixed by the context; and & atros rdvra Extwe.® There is 
here no room for advance upon the view contained in the 
Gospel. 

The work of the Logos in the world is described with 
greater fulness. All races of men partook of him: ov wav 
yévos dvOpirwv peréoye,® and he was in every one: 6 év zav7i 
wv.’ A seed of the Logos was innate in every race: 7d éudutov 
ravti yéve dvOpwrwv oréppa tod Adyov.® But even philosophers 
could attain to only a partial discovery and contemplation of 
him: xara Adyouv pépos ebpérews kal Oewpias.® They did not 
know everything of his [rdévra ra tod Aoyov],’® but saw only 
what was kindred to themselves: dx} pépovs tod orepparixod 
Ociov Adyou 7d ovyyevés 6pGv." Some men lived with the Logos 
[oi pera Adyov Bidcavres|, and were Christians, even though 
they were supposed by their contemporaries to be atheists. 
Such among the Greeks were Socrates and Heraclitus, and 
similar men, and among the barbarians Abraham and many 





1 Dial. c. 128. 2 Dial. c. 126, 3 Ap. Lc. 59. 
4 Ap. 1. c. 64. 5 Ap. Il. ¢. 6. 6 Ap. I. c. 46. 
7 Ap. II. e. 10. 8 Ap. IL. ¢. 8. See also 13. 
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others. But those who lived without the Logos were enemies 
of Christ’s, and murderers of those who lived with him. 
Accordingly the Christians themselves were men “in whom 
the seed from God, the Logos, dwells.”? We ought to observe 
that the liberal view of Gentile philosophy is not consistently 
held by Justin; for he elsewhere advocates the notion that 
the philosophers borrowed their “seeds of truth” from the 
Hebrew prophets.’ 

The Logos played an important part in the history of the 
Israelites. This subject is only once touched upon in the 
Gospel, in the obscure words, “Abraham rejoiced to see my 
day ; and he saw it, and was glad.”"* The appearance to Abra- 
ham is treated at great length by Justin,® and is alluded to 
several times. He is also said to have appeared to Jacob, 
to Moses,’ to Joshua,’ to the other partriarchs,® and to the 
prophets.” He was the king and lord of Samuel and Aaron 
and Moses and of all the others." It was hé who shut up 
Noah in the ark, and came down to view the tower of Babel.!? 
And finally it was he who led the Israelites out of Egypt.¥ 

We see, then, that in regard to the work of the pre-existent 
Logos, both the clear doctrine and the ebscure intimation of 
the fourth Gospel are unfolded with greater amplification and 
precision by Justin. 

We have now reached the point where the Jewish-Alexan- 
drine and the Christian doctrines of the Logos definitely part 
company, namely, the incarnation. The whole of the Johannine 
doctrine is contained in the few words, “The Logos became flesh, 
and tabernacled among us,”* and we are not told how or when 
he became incarnate, or whether he dwelt in the human body as 





1 Ap. I. c. 46. 

2 Ap. I. c. 32, oix:t rd mapa rov Ocov oxéppa, 6 Adyoc. Compare with this 
1 Jobn iii. 9, oxioua abrov tv air@ péve, in connection with John v. 38, rédv 
Adyor abrov ox éxere pévovta ty ipiv, from which I cannot help thinking that 
Justin’s expression is derived. 
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its animating soul, or was in mysterious union with a complete 
man. Here again Justin, though not quite distinct in every 
particular, largely supplements the deficiencies of the Gospel. 

Christ, in contradistinction from the philosophers, who had 
only a portion of tiie disseminated Logos, was himself the 
whole Logos :—rod ravrix Adyov, 6 éort Xpurros.1 The term 
Logos does not, however, describe his whole personality. This 
is completed only by the union of the divine and human 
natures. Christ is Ocds cat dvOpwros.2 The former of these 
terms has been already considered. That the latter implies a 
real humanity, exposed to the same kind of sufferings as all men 
‘have to endure, is unequivocally asserted :—évOpwros dpovorabijs 
raow, —dryOas yeyovey dvOpwros dvtiAnrrixis tabdv,'—dAn Bas 
5 The two natures were united ivto one 
person. This is not, indeed, categorically stated by Justin ; 
but it is implied in his whole treatment of the subject, and 
the following passage, in which the agony in Gethsemane 
is ascribed to the Son of God, evidently in the highest sense 
of that term, appears conclusive :—this occurred “that we may 
know that the Father has wished his own Son to be truly in- 
volved even in such sufferings on our account, and that we may 
not say that he, as being the Son of God, did not feel the things 
that were done and occurred to him.”® This sentence, though 
primarily intended to assert the reality of Christ’s human 
nature in opposition to the Docetz, would entirely lose its 
force if Justin could have admitted the supposition that the 
sufferings of the body were felt only by the man, and did not 
extend themselves to the incarnate Logos. This complete 
incorporation of the divine Sonship with suffering humanity 
is well expressed in Justin’s two favourite phrases, avOpwros 
yevopevos (or variations of these words)’ and capxoroinOeis.8 


raQyris avOpwros. 





1 Ap. II. ¢. 8. 2 Dial. ¢. 71. 

3 Dial. c. 57, quoted by Tryphon from Justin. 4 Dial. ¢. 98. 

5 Dial. c. 99. 6 Dial. ¢. 103. 

7 Ap. I. cc. 5, 23 (twice), 32, 42, 50, 53, 63 (twice); Ap. II. c. 13; Dial. 
cc. 48, 57, 64, 67, 68 (twice), 76, 85, 100, 101, 125 (twice). 

8 Ap. I. ec. 32, 66 (twice); Dial. cc. 45, 84, 87,100. Compare rov owparo- 
romoacGa avroyv, Dial. c. 70. 
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Whether Justin believed that the humanity of Christ included 
the highest as well as the lowest elements of human nature 
has been disputed. In one passage he casually describes 
‘Christ as consisting of xai cpa xai Adyov Kai yoy. Accord- 
ing to one interpretation of these words, he here teaches the 
doctrine which in later times was maintained by Apollinaris, 
that in the triple division of human nature into cdya, Yuy%, 
and vois or rvedya, the place of the last in Christ was supplied 
by the Logos. It is possible, however, that Justin uses yuy7% 
in a wider sense as comprehending the whole of the vital and 
mental principle in man, as in speaking of the future life he 
is content with a reference to céua and yvy%,? and as Apol- 
linaris himself allows to the word this larger significance in 
one of the surviving fragments of his writings. We must 
not omit to notice that the fourth Gospel, though not in any 
doctrinal passage, ascribes both rveduat and yvyx74° to Christ. 
To this, however, no more dogmatic significance can be attached 
than to Justin’s ascription of spirit [rvedpza] to him when he 
says that he gave up the spirit on the cross. On the whole, 
it appears to me most probable, in the absence of any indubit- 
able statements to the contrary, that Justin quietly assumed 
the completeness of Christ’s humanity, but that he did so 
without a conscious rejection of the particular form of doctrine 
which seated the Logos in the place of the human vois. 

On the question how and when the incarnation took place, 
the fourth Gospel not only, as I have said, maintains an 
absolute silence, but allows the objection of the Jews,—“ Is 
not this Jesus the son of Joseph, whose father and mether we 
know ?”—to pass without correction; and it gives no answer 
to their inquiry, “ How then does he say, I have come down 
out of heaven?’? Ifthe writer had any answer except that 
this was a spiritual mystery, credible to those who had tasted 
the bread of life that came down from heaven, but incompre- 
hensible to others, his silence is most difficult to explain. Justin, 
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3 Quoted by Gieseler, Kirchengesch., § 83, note 30. 
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however, is not so reticent. The incarnation took place by means 
of the miraculous conception and the birth from a virgin. He 
refers to this subject upwards of thirty times; but it will be 
sufficient for our purpose to notice those passages in which 
the Logos doctrine and the birth from a virgin are brought 
into the closest connection. This is done in the very first 
allusion to the subject :—‘“ When we say that the Logos, which 
is the first offspring of God, has been begotten without inter- 
course, namely, Jesus Christ our teacher,” &c.1 Again, “The 
first power after the Father . . . is the Logos ; and in what way 
he being made flesh became man we shall tell in what fol- 
lows. ... He was born through a virgin, ... through the power 
of God.” “..a Son to the Father of the universe, who being 
Logos and first-born of God is also God.... And now in 
the times of your empire having become man through a virgin 
according to the counsel of the Father,” &.* So in the 
Dialogue :—*“ Through a virgin’s womb the first-born of all 
_ created things being made flesh became truly achild.”* “This 
Son of God and first-born of all creation, born through a 


virgin, and become man,” &c.5 “You say that he pre-existed 
as God, and that according to the counsel of God having been 
made flesh he was born as man through the virgin.”® “He 
was only-begotten to the Father of the universe, having sprung 
in a peculiar manner from him as Logos and power, and after- 


»T 


wards having become man through the virgin.’ In one pas- 
sage Justin expresses ‘himself differently, and says that Jesus 
was born “through the power of the Logos [8a duvdpews rod 
Aéyov],... through a virgin.”® But this simply implies that 
the Logos, as the agent through whom the Father carried on 
his operations, was himself active in the miraculous conception, 
and is therefore not inconsistent with the other statements. 
We have thus compared the doctrines of the fourth Gospel 
and of Justin step by step, and it seems to me that the state- 
ment of the latter is, beyond all question, ina more developed 
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form than that of the Gospel. Not only is every point in the 
Johannine doctrine contained in Justin’s, but almost every 
portion of it is presented with amplifications, its ambiguous 
statements are resolved into the requisite number of definite 
propositions, and questions which it suggests, but does not 
answer, are dogmatically settled. It cannot well be main- 
tained that the Gospel represents in a condensed form the 
same phase of ecclesiastical thought ; for then it would not 
exhibit the ambiguities or raise the unanswered questions to 
which I have alluded, or omit altogether the method of the 
incarnation. In.short, while Justin’s doctrine may be used 
as a commentary on the Johannine, the latter cannot be re- 
garded as a summary of the former. Whatever, therefore, 
may be the date of the Gospel, it represents an earlier stage 
of ecclesiastical dogma. 

Most striking is the way in which Justin brings the synop- 
tical tradition of the miraculous birth into connection with 
the Logos doctrine. Here the phenomena are precisely what 
we should expect if it was thought necessary to harmonize the 
fourth Gospel with the Synoptics; and if we arrange the 
three views, miraculous birth without Logos doctrine, Logos 
doctrine without miraculous birth, and Logos doctrine along 
with miraculous birth, and remember that the last is the per- 
manent ecclesiastical dogma, I do not see how it is possible 
to believe that the middle one, the Johannine, is the latest of 
the three, or that a Gospel containing it was likely either to 
be written or to force its way into universal acceptance as an 
apostolic work at a time when the enduring dogma of the 
Church had been already formulated. All difficulty vanishes 
if we suppose that the beliefs exhibited respectively by the 
Synoptics and the fourth Gospel existed at first in their de- 
tached form, and then, on account of the authority of the 
writings in which they appeared, were held to be equally 
binding on the faith of Christendom, and were harmonized 
accordingly. 

So far our examination has not furnished immediate evidence 
that Justin was acquainted with the fourth Gospel. Its value 
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in this direction has been chiefly negative. It has removed 
the objection that Justin’s doctrine belongs to an earlier period 
than the Johannine, and shewn that it really represents a 
later phase of development ; and to this extent it favours the 
hypothesis that the Gospel is the earlier composition. There 
are, however, certain features in Justin’s way of unfolding his 
subject which afford some positive evidence,—evidence, in- 
deed, of a delicate character, and not placed beyond the reach 
of doubt, but valuable to the really critical mind, which is con- 
tent patiently to weigh probabilities, and does not impetuously 
thrust aside as worthless every argument which falls short of 
demonstration. To these we must now address ourselves. 

It seems most probable that some evangelical document 
esteemed authoritative by Christians contained a doctrine of 
the Logos which Justin believed to be substantially identical 
with his own. In the absence of express quotation, and with 
our author's want of strictness and accuracy in the use of 
language, there is room for uncertainty ; but the following 
indications point in this direction. 

Justin apparently assumes throughout that he is defending, 
not some new opinions of his own, but the faith of the great 
body of Christian believers. He candidly admits that “some” 
did not entertain the same opinion as himself in regard to the 
divine nature of Christ; but this word “some” implies that 
the majority of Christians were on his side. He adds: “ With 
these I do not agree; nor should I even if most who thought 
as I do [that is, most Christians] should affirm it [Christ's 
natural human descent], since we have been ordered by Christ 
himself not to believe human doctrines, but those which were 
preached through the blessed prophets and were taught through 
him.”’ Here again it is clearly implied that Justin, in his own 
conception, represented the opinion of “most.” 

Further, it is evident from the last quotation, unless its 
solemn appeal is quite irrelevant, that he supported his doc- 
trine of the supernatural sonship of Jesus by the authority 
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of the Master himself; and therefore there must have been 
some evangelical document which put into the mouth of 
Christ some statements in regard to his own divine and pre- 
existent nature. This document can hardly have been one of 
the Synoptics ; for the simple title “Son of God” would not, 
according to Justin’s own admission,! have been sufficient to 
establish his conclusion, and we cannot well suppose that this 
title was rejected by the party who maintained the simple 
humanity of Jesus. But discourses similar to some of those 
in the fourth Gospel would have supplied him with the needed 
element in Christ's teaching. This casual allusion is of con- 
siderable importance, because Justin nowhere quotes any 
words of Christ’s in support of his position, and from this 
fact it has been inferred that he knew of none to quote. Here, 
however, unless his language is strangely irrelevant, he implies 
that he was ready on occasion to appeal to Christ’s teaching 
in opposition to some of his fellow-christians ; and the reason- 
able conclusion seems to be, that he fails to quote that teaching 
because it would not help an argument which was intended 
to establish the truth of Christianity against unbelievers, and 
not to maintain the correctness of a particular conception of 
Christianity against those who admitted the authority of 
the same Christian documents. In fact, critics expect from 
Justin’s Apologies what they have no right to expect except 
from his lost works against heretics. 

We are not, however, without direct evidence that Justin 
spoke as a representative of his fellow-christians. We find, 
for instance, the following passage :—* When we say [7¢.. . 
pdoxeww pas] that the Logos, which is the offspring of God, has 
been begotten without intercourse, Jesus Christ our teacher, 
and that he having been crucified, and having died and risen 
again, ascended into heaven,” &.2 That this “we” is not the 
mere plural of authorship is evident from the previous chapter, 
where he obviously speaks in the name of Christians, asking,— 
“If we say some things similarly to poets and philosophers, . . . 
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why are we unjustly hated beyond all men?” In another 
place he says,—“We have been taught [é.déy@npev], and de- 
clared before, that Christ is the first-born of God, being the 
Logos, of which the whole race of men partook.” Here the 
derivative character of his Logos doctrine is unequivocally 
asserted—asserted, too, in combination with one of the most 
remarkable ideas of the fourth Gospel. 

In this connection we must notice the following. passage :— 
“For that he was only-begotten [Movoyevijs yap dre jv] to the 
Father of the universe, being sprung in a peculiar manner 
from him as Logos and power [8vvayis], and afterwards having 
become man through the virgin [dvO@pwzos . . . yevdpevos], as we 
learned from the memoirs, I declared before.”2. The natural 
inference from this passage, taken in connection with the 
previous probabilities, is, that Justin found the titles povoyevijs 
and Adyos applied to Christ in one of his Gospels. The clause, 
“as we learned from the memoirs,” might possibly refer only 
to the birth from a virgin ; but there is nothing in the struc- 
ture of the passage to suggest such a limitation ; and even if we 
admit it, still dv@pwros yevouevos points to the fourth Gospel 
rather than the Synoptics. We must, however, take a wider 
survey; and I think that a careful consideration of the context in 
the midst of which this sentence occurs, tends to prove that the 
word povoyevijs was applied to Christ in the memoirs. The pas- 
sage is part of a very long comparison which Justin institutes 
between the twenty-second Psalm and the recorded events of 
Christ’s life. For the purposes of this comparison he refers to 
or quotes “the Gospel” once, and “the memoirs” ten times, 
and farther refers to the latter three times in the observa- 
tions which immediately follow. This is the only place in 
the Dialogue where “the memoirs” are mentioned. They are 
appealed to here because they furnish the successive steps of 
the proof by which the Psalm is shewn to be prophetic. Though 
the argument occasionally rambles, its main purpose is never 
forgotten, and the proofs from the memoirs are all in point. 
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We are therefore furnished with a rule by which to judge of 
the passage before us. The memoirs must in this case also 
have contained something which indicated the prophetic cha- 
racter of the Psalm. What, then, are the words in the Psalm 
which have to be illustrated ?—“ But thou, O Lord, remove 
not thy help far from me ; attend unto my succour. Deliver 
my soul from the sword, and my only-begotten [rijv povoyer9 
pov] from the hand of the dog. Save me from the mouth of 
the lion, and my humiliation from the horns of unicorns.” 
These words, it is added, “are again in a similar way a teach- 
ing and prophecy of the things that belong to him [rév dvrwv 
airG] and were going to happen. For that he was only-be- 
gotten,” &c. There is here no ground of comparison whatever 
except in the word povoyevijs. Whether we adopt or not the 
conjecture of Maranus’ that Justin read in the Psalm, tiv 
povoyev} gov, it is evident that he understood povoyev® as 
referring to Christ ; and accordingly he places the same word 
emphatically at the beginning of the sentence in which he 
proves the reference of this part of the Psalm to Jesus. For 
the same reason he refers not only to events, but to ra dvra 
avrg. These are taken up first in the nature and title of 
povoyevijs, Which immediately suggests Adyos and divayis, while 
the events are introduced and discussed afterwards. The allu- 
sion here to the birth through the virgin has nothing to do 
with the quotation from the Old Testament, and is probably 
introduced simply to shew how Christ, although the only-be- 
gotten and Logos, was nevertheless a man. If the argument 
were,—These words allude to Christ, because the memoirs tell 
us that he was born from a virgin,—it would be utterly in- 
coherent. If it were——These words allude to Christ, because 
the memoirs say that he was the only-begotten,—it would be 
perfectly valid from Justin’s point of view. It would not, 
however, be suitable for a Jew, for whom the fact that Christ 
was povoyevijs, not being an historical event, had to rest upon 
other authority, and therefore Justin, changing his usual form, 


1 See Otto's note. 
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says that he has already explained to him a doctrine which 
the Christians learned from the memoirs. It appears to me, 
then, most probable that the peculiar Johannine title povoyevijs 
existed in the Gospels used by Justin. 

It is alleged, however, that even if we grant that the clause 
about the memoirs applies. to the whole sentence, and not 
merely to the words immediately preceding, still the previous 
statement in c. 100, to which Justin refers, completely disposes 
of the apparent allusion to the fourth Gospel. It is there 
asserted that on account of his exposure to dishonour and 
suffering, Christ called himself the Son of Man, and that he gave 
Simon the surname of Peter for having by the revelation of the 
Father recognized him as the Son of God. In evidence of the 
first statement a passage is quoted :—“ The Son of Man must 
suffer many things,” &c. The confession of Peter is men- 
tioned, but not formally quoted ; and Justin then proceeds :— 
“Having it written in the memoirs of his Apostles that he is 
the Son of God, and calling him Son, we have understood 
‘that he is so [vevorjxapev évra], and that he came forth before 
all created things from the Father by his power and will, 
who also has been called in the words of the Prophets in 
various ways both wisdom and day and dawn and sword and 
stone and staff and Jacob and Israel, and [we have understood] 
that he became man through the virgin.” On this passage 
Thoma remarks that Justin can allege only Matt. xvi. 16 
from the memoirs in proof of the divine sonship of Christ. 
Now Justin is not professing to give a list of passages where 
Jesus is called the Son of God. If so, he would have cited 
Luke i. 35, which he quotes for a different purpose a little 
farther on. For each of the titles which he mentions he 
selects but one illustrative statement. For the designation 
“Son of Man” he naturally chooses one connected with 
Christ's suffering and death. For the other he adopts one in 
which Christ’s own approval of the title is most emphatically 
marked, and in which the recognition of his higher nature is 





1 Justins literarisches Verbiltniss za Paulus u. zum Johannes-Evang., II. p. 552, 
in the Zeitschr. fiir wiss. Theol., 1875. 
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ascribed to a revelation from God; and I know not that one 
more suited to the purpose could be found even in the fourth 
Gospel. This argument from silence, therefore, has no weight. 
Thoma says further in relation to this passage, that that in 
which Justin agrees with John he has not found written, but 
has wnderstood, namely from the prophetical writings. But, 
in the first place, the Logos does not appear by name in this 
passage at all. In the second place, Justin does not say that 
he has understood anything from the Prophets. In the third 
place, Thoma’s distinction is artificial, and in part founded on 
a mistranslation. He omits évra in his rendering. If this be 
retained, the first thing which Justin says that he wnderstood 
is the very thing that he has just said was written ; and more- 
over the assertion about the birth through the virgin, which 
was contained in the memoirs, is also only understood. But, 
Thoma proceeds, how these things were understood is expressly 
declared, “‘ for, says Justin immediately before, ‘as he pro- 
mised in the Gospel (Matt. xi. 27) he has revealed to us every- 
thing which we have understood from the Scriptures (of the 


Old Testament) through his grace, while we recognize him 


»” 


as first-born of God before all creatures.” Now here Thoma 
has conveniently omitted axai Justin really says, “ He re- 
vealed to us therefore all things, as many as we have under- 
stood also from the Scriptures through his grace.” In other 
words, Justin believed that he had learned his doctrines on 
distinct Christian authority which went back to Christ himself, 
although he likewise found proofs of them in the Old Testa- 
ment. Thoma also remarks upon the fact that in the later of 
the two passages (c. 105) the words are not, “ as we read in the 
memoirs,” but, “as we /earned” from them, as though what is 
learned were only a matter of inference. In reply to so 
strange a criticism we need only ask, Did Justin merely infer 
that Jesus uttered the words, “ Father, into thy hands I com- 
mend my spirit,” since he only learned [éua8ov] the fact from 
the memoirs? Or did he intend the emperor merely to infer 





1 Erkannt; but I retain my translation of vevonxaper. 2 Dial. c. 105 
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[Svvacbe pabeiv] the events at the crucifixion from the Acts 
of Pilate,’ or that the ruler of the demons was called Satan 
from the Christian writings?? We cannot, therefore, accept 
Thoma’s conclusion that Justin’s whole Christology is simply 
developed from the confession of Peter; for on examination 
it proves to be a groundless hypothesis. On the other hand, 
we have to remark, in comparing the earlier and later passages 
on which we have been commenting, that the former has an 
express reference to the Prophets as the warrant for a number 
of epithets which are not in the Gospels, and for nothing else ; 
and that in the latter there is no reference to the Prophets, 
and there is no statement which is not contained either ex- 
pressly or by evident implication in our present Gospels. It 
is also a mere assumption that Justin refers by his rpocdjAwoa 
to the passage in chapter 100, in which the Logos is not men- 
tioned, and in which there is nothing to imply the idea expressed 
here, and here only, by povoyevijs. Why should we not rather 
have recourse to c. 61, in which the Logos, accompanied as here 
by the name d%vaus, is mentioned for the first time, and to other 
passages in which similar views are unfolded? I think, there- 
fore, it is not wholly unreasonable to believe that Justin in- 
teuded to assert the existence of his Logos doctrine in the 
memoirs, and that he did not consider it a mere inference from 
the confession of Peter, to which there is no allusion whatever 
in the sentence under examination. 

From all these considerations 1 cannot but deem it highly 
probable that Justin had an authoritative Christian source 
for his doctrine of the Logos, and probable, though perhaps 
not in such a high degree, that this source was one of the 
memoirs. : 

There is one other point of some importance. The source 
from which the Logos doctrine was drawn did not contain an 
account of the miraculous birth. This is proved not only 
by the absence of all allusion to such an account, while the 
synoptic narrative is fully referred to and quoted, but from the 


1 Ap. I. ec. 38, 48, 2 Ap. I. ¢. 28. 
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fact. that the Logos is brought into this connection only by 
a process of inference, ideutifying him with the Spirit which 
overshadowed Mary. “The Spirit, then, and the Power from 
God,” it is said, in reference to the narrative in Luke, “it is 
impious to suppose to be anything else but the Logos.”* This 
is in significant agreement with our fourth Gospel, and be- 
trays the process by which Justin harmonized its doctrine 
with that of the Synoptics. 

Now when we remember that Justin’s doctrine of the Logos 
is a developed form of the Johannine, that it harmonizes the 
Johannine doctrine with that of the Synoptics, that this har- 
monizing is the only feature which it adds to the Johannine, 
that probably it rested on the authority of some evangelical 
source, and that this source probably did not contain an account 
of the miraculous birth, and further that we have no reason to 
believe that such a source ever existed except the fourth 
Gospel, we can hardly help concluding that Justin must have 
been acquainted with that Gospel, and have relied upon it as 
a basis for Christian dogmatics. 

We must next consider the language in which the doctrine 
of our apologist is expressed, and how far it coincides with 
that of the Gospel. As he nowhere quotes the proem of the 
Gospel, it might be supposed either that he has on inde- 
pendent grounds adapted the doctrine of Philo to Christianity, 
or that he has embraced ideas which were indeed current 
among Christians, but were not yet incorporated in any autho- 
ritative writing. If our previous judgment has been correct, 
neither of these suppositions can be accepted. We have seen 
reason to believe that he had a written Christian source ; and 
whatever this may have been, he has nowhere professedly 
quoted it. This fact need occasion no difficulty ; for though, 
for various purposes, he repeatedly quotes his Gospels, he is 





1 Ap. I. c. 33, It is significant also that in Dial. c. 100, where he draws a 
parallel between Eve and Mary, he says that Eve conceived the Logos from the 
serpent, and brought forth disobedience and death; but*in the case of Mary he 
contents himself with referring to the narrative contained in Luke, and does not 
venture to say in express terms that she conceived the Logos of God. 
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also fond of employing his own language to describe the facts 
and doctrines recorded in them, and it is not his habit to 
state in the form of an evangelical quotation a doctrine which 
he wishes to prove, and then proceed to his demonstration. 
Rather is it his custom to present the Christian dogmas in 
his own style, or sometimes indeed in words which remind 
one of the consecutive clauses of a creed. In regard to the 
proem of the fourth Gospel, supposing him to have had it be- 
fore him, two causes may have operated to prevent him from 
quoting it. That proem, as we have seen, is not so explicit 
as to betray its full meaning to every casual reader. Justin’s 
doctrine stands to it in the relation of a commentary, and no- 
thing could be more natural than that in apologies addressed 
to persons who did not admit the authority of the Gospels he 
should present his commentary without the text. The proem, 
moreover, does not form a part of the evangelical history, and 
does not repeat the words of Christ himself; and as it is no 
part of Justin’s plan to establish the dogmatic authority of the 
Apostles, he only follows his usual practice in failing to appeal 
to it. In one place he apologizes for citing even Christ's 
words :—“For since, Tryphon, you read, as you yourself ac- 
knowledged, the things taught by that Saviour of ours, I do 
not think that I have acted strangely in mentioning also brief 
oracles of his in addition to those of the Prophets. One 
other consideration remains. We know that Justin made use 
of the Apocalypse, and ascribed it to the Apostle John.* He 
expressly refers to this work as containing the doctrine of 
the millennium; yet he does not quote it, but immediately 
cites a saying of Christ's instead. Notwithstanding his belief 





1 Take as an example the following, which may have been a formula of exorcism : 
“For by the name of this very Son of God, both first-born of all creation, and born 
through a virgin, and become man liable to suffering, and crucified under Pontius 
Pilate by your people, and having died, and risen from the dead, and ascended into 
heaven, every demon being exorcised is overcome and brought into subjection” 
[Dial. c. 85]; or this: “ Whom also we recognized as Christ the Son of God, cru- 
cified and risen and ascended into the heavens, and to come again as judge of all 
men without exception down to Adam hifnself” (Dial. ¢c. 132]. 

2 Dial. c. 18. 3 Dial. c. 81. 
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in its apostolical origin, and his acceptance of it as a real 
revelation, he nowhere else refers to it and never quotes it ; 
and were it not for this one casual allusion, there would be 
nothing to shew that he had ever heard of it. From this 
example we may learn how very fallacious are arguments built 
upon the absence of evidence. But what I wish chiefly to 
notice is this: the Apocalypse contains the very title which 
Justin wanted as a basis for his dogma,—xadcira: 7d dvopa 
avrod, ‘O Adyos rod Ocod.' Whatever may be the opinion of 
the modern interpreter, there can be little doubt that Justin 
would have explained this title in its metaphysical sense. We 
have, therefore, direct and positive proof that he had one Logos 
source, which he attributed to the Apostle John, and which 
nevertheless he neglects to quote. From the foregoing con- 
siderations we are justified in concluding that the argument 
against the use of the proem from the failure to cite it is des- 
titute of force. 

It remains, then, for us to inquire whether Justin’s language 
is sufficiently near to that of the Gospel to be regarded as the 


language of a man who sought to express the doctrine of the 
proem in his own words, and in a way adapted to the require- 


ments of his particular controversy. The answer to this 
question will be best given by exhibiting the language of the 
two writers side by side, so far as they can be brought into 
comparison. 


JOHN. 
°Ev apxXy nv 6 Asyos, 
Kai 6 Adyos iv mpos 
tov Oedv, kat Oeds jv 


6 Aédyos, i. 1. Cf. 


* ‘ a ‘ 
€lyxov Tpo TOV TOV | 


Kéopov «var, and 
mpd xataBoAs Koo- 


pov, Xvii. 5, 24. 








JUSTIN. 
6 Adyos ... Tvvav,... Gre Tiv dpxiv... Exrure 
[ Ap. Il. ¢. 6). [Tay apxnv is in John viii. 
25, and is often used by Justin instead of 
év apyy In Ap. L ec. 59, he uses it to 
represent év dpyy of Gen. i. 1.] ovviv re 
rarpi [Dial. c. 62. Justin may have pre- 
ferred ovvjv as less suggestive of an attri- 
bute than jv zpés]. rv Kal mpd roujorews 
kéopouv évra Oedv [Dial. c. 56, p. 276 D]. 
eds ore kai ora [ Dial. c. 58. As we have 
seen, the title eds is used repeatedly]. 








1 xix, 13. 
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, > > a »-F 
mavra & avrov éyé- 
vero, 1.3. 6 Kdcpos 

> > a >-F 4 
de avrov €éyévero, 1. 


10. 


&. advrot rdvra éxtwe... Koopioar Ta wavTa 
8: avrod [Ap. II. c. 6]. adore Adyp Oeod... 
yeyerqoOa tov mdvta Kédopov [Ap. L. c. 59]. 
tov Dedv dia Adyou Tov Kdcpov TorRTOL Eyvw- 


wav [Ap. Le. 64]. 








év avt@ (wh jv, 1. 4. 


myyi vdatos (Gvros ... dvépAvoev ovtos 6 


Xpwrrés [Dial. c. 69; cf. John vii. 38, 39]. 








qv Td pos Td dAnO- 
viv, L 9. +. dh. Tod 
Koo pov, Viii. | 2, ix.5. 


“ , > , 4 4 , - > 
Tod povov dpwpov Kal dixalov pwrds, Tois av- 
Opdrros reupOévros [Dial.c.17]. obrds éorev 
6 év ‘Tepovoadrp aidviov pas Adprev péAdwv 


(Dial. c. 113}. 








6 pwrife wavra av- 

Opwrrov épxopevoy eis 
x , * 

Tov Kocpor, 1 9. 


6 dwrifdpevos [Ap. I. c. 61, of one who is 
baptized]. Adyos yap qv kal €or 6 év ravti 
ov [Ap. IL ¢. 10]. 7d eupurov ravri yéever 
avOpdérwv oréppa tod Adyov [Ap. II. ¢. 8]. 
ov wav yévos dvOpdrwv pereoyxe [Ap. I. c. 46]. 








> 
boot 8 EAaBov airév, 
DANI > nn > 
€0WKEV GUTOLS e£ov- 
7 , ~ 
giav réxva Oeov ye- 
, 7 
veoOat, Tois rurrev- 
ovew ¢is Td dvopa 
A ‘ 
avrod, i. 12. 


ot pera Adyou Bwworavres Xpurriavol ior [ Ap. 
I. c. 46]. of rurrevovres ait@ ... dvOpwror, 
> ca > ~ A 4 “~ aA , 4 , 

év ols oixe? TO rapa Tov Oeod oréppa, 6 Adyos 


[Ap. L ¢. 32} 








6 Abyos wap éyévero, 
i. 14. 


6 Adyos .. . capxorombels avOpwros yéyovev 
[Ap. I. ¢. 32. We have seen how often 
similar expressions occur. Compare the 
capkwlevra, évavOpwricavTa, of the Nicene 
and other Creeds]. cdpxa éywv [ Dial. c. 48]. 





povoyevys, 1. 18, &e. 





povoyevis [Dial. c. 105]. 


Though this comparison cannot prove that Justin made use 
of the fourth Gospel, it cannot be denied that his language is 
sufficiently like the Johannine to be quite consistent with a 
relationship of dependence between them. We find in the 
Apologist four characteristic Johannine expressions, Adyos, pas, 
odpé in capxoromBeis, and povoyevyjs. We have an almost iden- 
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tical statement of the creation of the xéupos and rdvra 8: adrod, 
the very similar cwvav ro rarpi and tiv apxjv used of the Logos, 
and one or two other less marked resemblances. The phrase- 
ology, then, in which Justin propounds his doctrine is not 
incompatible with our previous conclusion. 

The consideration of other lines of evidence must be reserved 


for a future article. 
JAMES DRUMMOND. 


Il.—TITIAN. 


Titian, his Life and Times, with some Account of his Family, 
chiefly from new and unpublished Records. By J. A. Crowe 
and G. B. Cavalcaselle. 2 vols. 8vo. London: Murray. 1877. 


THESE two splendid volumes are the instalment last pub- 
lished of Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle’s great work on the 
History of Painting in Italy. Why in the case of Titian 
they should have abandoned the historical for the biographical 
method, or whether in their account of the later masters of the 
Florentine and Umbrian schools they mean to return to the 
former, they do not explain. Perhaps Titian’s long life, his 
position as the chief exponent of Venetian art and the world’s 
greatest colourist, the abundance and variety of the materials 
for his life, may be the reason for the exceptionally minute 
treatment which our authors have given him. We cannot 
complain: bulky as these volumes are, they contain no sur- 
plusage, and their story is well told. And it is a story of 
singular interest. Titian’s time was one of transition: he 
stood on the ridge dividing the pure religious art of Italy from 
the classical Renaissance, and felt the winds that blew from 
both. He was great in every department of art: Ruskin calls 
him “the master of heroic landscape :” no portrait-painter had 
ever such a choice of sitters or painted them so well: the 
“ Assumption of the Virgin” and the “ Bacchus and Ariadne” 
shew him equally at home in the illustration of Christian and 
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Pagan mythology. During a life that extended almost to the 
compass of a century, his industry never flagged; and men 
still praise as masterpieces works that in execution are sepa- 
rated from each other by an interval of seventy years. He 
was the court painter, in many cases the personal friend of 
all the ruling families of Italy in his day—D’Estes, Gonzagas, 
Della Roveres, Medicis, Farneses; he enjoyed something 
like the affection of Charles V.; and Philip IL. the cold, the 
saturnine, the cruel, cared for him as much as he did for any 
one. All this makes his story an epitome of the artists’ life 
of his time. We see how painters lived then; how they 
worked ; in what coin they were paid; on what terms they 
stood with royal and noble patrons; what were their rela- 
tions to politics, religion, literature. This—following humbly 
in our authors’ footsteps—we now propose to try to tell; not 
attempting to soar into regions of high esthetic criticism, for 
which we honestly confess that we have no wings, yet at the 
same time endeavouring to mingle with the information so 
amply given in these volumes, something drawn from the stores 
of our own recollection. 

It is curious to note how many of the painters whose works 
make the glory of Venetian art, were natives, not of the islands 
in the lagoon, but of the mainland. Tintoretto and possibly 
Sebastian del Piombo were genuine Venetians. But Cima, 
Carpaccio, Basaiti and Giorgione, were all born at different 
points of the country to the north and north-east of Venice. 
Pordenone and Bonvicino—perhaps better known as I] Moretto 
—are claimed by Brescia. Palma Vecchio and Lorenzo Lotto 
were Bergamasques. The name of Paul Veronese sufficiently 
indicates the city of Romeo and Juliet as his birthplace. And 
the same is the case with the greatest of them all. Tiziano 
Vecelli, whom the world knows as Titian, was born, in 1477, 
at Pieve, a village in the Alpine district of Cadore, eighty-six 
miles northward from Venice. The Vecelli, among whom there 
was more than one Titian, were an ancient race, who had 
borne arms in the frequent struggles between Venice and the 
Empire for the possession of Cadore, but whose prevailing 
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inclination seemed to be towards the legal profession. How 
one of them came to bring up a son to the craft of painting, it 
is impossible to say ; but that there was a persistent artistic 
strain in the Vecelli blood is shewn by the fact that, besides 
Titian himself, at least seven of his kinsmen, near and remote, 
were painters of more or less merit. Titian quitted Cadore 
when he was only nine years old, to be apprenticed in Venice, 
but he left a large part of his affections behind him. We 
shall see presently how deep an influence the scenery of his 
native peaks and valleys exercised upon his art; but apart 
from this he kept up the kindliest relations with his Cadorine 
friends and kinsfolk, acted as their agent and patron in Venice, 
and almost always spent his autumn villeggiatura among them. 

Of Titian’s early life in Venice, and of the efforts by which 
he won his way first to employment and then to fame, very 
little is recorded. Sebastian Zuccato, who is known to pos- 
terity only as a mosaist, is reported to have been his first 
teacher. From him he is said to have found his way into 
the studios first of Gentile, then of Giovanni Bellini. Other 
stories connect him, not as pupil but as partner, with the 
great names of Palma and Giorgione. If it is true that the 
allegorical picture in the Borghese Palace at Rome, known as 
“Sacred and Profane Love” (but which our authors prefer to 
call “ Artless and Sated Love”), belongs to as early a date as 
1500, we must believe that Titian at twenty-three, if not 
already in possession of all the characteristic qualities of his 
style, had taken a place fully abreast of the great leaders of the 
Venetian school. From this time his progress may be traced 
without much interruption, partly by his acknowledged pic- 
tures, partly by his numerous letters on business which have 
been preserved to us. The first of his aristocratic patrons was 
Alfonso D’Este, Duke of Ferrara, known in Italian history not 
only for his own qualities, but as the husband of Lucrezia 
Borgia; and as “Render unto Cesar the things that are 
Cesar’s, and to God the things that are God’s,” was the motto 
upon the gold coin of Ferrara, and the picture long hung in 
that city, we may plausibly conjecture that the “Christ and 
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the Tribute-money,” which now adorns the Dresden Gallery, 
was the first fruits of a connection which was long and profit- 
able to the painter. 

In 1513, we find Titian petitioning the Council of Ten for 
employment by the Venetian State, and obtaining it. It is 
true that the appointment, met by violent opposition on the 
part of the Bellinis, was cancelled in the following year; but 
it was renewed in a slightly different shape after the lapse of 
a few months; and from this time forth it is his business not 
only to assist in the decoration of the Ducal Palace,—which 
he does after many excuses on his own part and some threats 
on the part of the State,—but to paint the portrait of each 
successive Doge. But he evidently cares more for the posi- 
tion and emoluments of State-painter than for the opportunity 
of thus exercising his art. Commissions flow in upon him 
both from Venice and Italy at large. Picture after picture 
goes to Ferrara, among them the “ Bacchus and Ariadne” of our 
National Gallery. Whether Alfonso wants a portrait, a sacred 
piece, an illustration of Philostratus or Ovid, Titian’s facile 
pencil executes every order with an equal and a consummate 
grace. This is the period, too, of the great “ Assumption of 
the Virgin,” once in the Church of the Frari, now in the 
Academy of Arts in Venice,—a picture which perhaps best 
represents, to all but the careful student, Titian’s relation to 
sacred art. Presently we find him transferred by Alfonso 
D'Este to his nephew, Federigo Gonzaga, Marquis of Mantua, 
in whom he again finds a sitter and a patron. And it was 
only natural that when, in 1530, Charles V. came to Italy, 
these princes should send for their favourite painter to intro- 
duce him to the Emperor. 

The first interview, which took place according to Vasari 
at Bologna in 1530, our authors, relying upon documentary 
evidence, postpone till 1532. In that year, the Emperor, 
coming to Mantua, was much struck with Titian’s portrait of 
the Marquis, who immediately took the opportunity of sum- 
moning the painter from Ferrara, where he happened at the 
moment to be. Titian did not immediately obey ; so that his 
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first portrait of Charles V., to be succeeded by so many others, 
was painted at Bologna. The result was a connection between 
him and the Imperial family which lasted during his whole 
lifetime. The occasion of his twice crossing the Alps was 
to attend upon Charles when he was holding high court at 
Augsburg ; aud to the last he continued to send to Philip II. 
pictures which now make Madrid richer in his works than 
any other city of Europe. There was something of a personal 
element in this connection: many current stories, which, if 
not literally true, have their origin in a general belief, testify 
to a certain confidential intimacy with the Emperor to which 
Titian was admitted. It is not easy to estimate the exact 
pecuniary fruits of this imperial patronage: we shall find 
Titian constantly applying for arrears of pensions, which, if 
his complaints were well founded, were very irregularly paid. 
But honours, which perhaps he valued more, were showered 
upon his head. He was made a Count of more kinds than 
one, and a Knight of the Golden Spur, a dignity which carried 
with it the right of access to court; while his children were 
“raised to the rank of Nobles of the Empire, with all the 
honours appertaining to families with four generations of 
ancestors.” And he was with the Emperor, in a sense, to the 
last. The scanty inventory of the goods which Charles took 
with him to his monastic retreat at Yuste, includes eight 
pictures by Titian. One well known as the “Glory of Titian,” 
representing Charles and his family kneeling before the Trinity 
and the Virgin in heaven, was placed over the high altar of the 
convent church, where, by means of a hole in the wall, the 
Emperor could see it, and follow the performance of mass from 
his bed-room. And on the day when his fatal illness declared 
itself,—the day after the fantastic obsequies of himself in which 
he bore a part,—his last act was to send for his Titians into the 
gallery where he was sitting in the sun, and to hang over them, 
and in especial over the portrait of his dead wife, abstracted 
and motionless, so long, that at last his physician deemed it 
necessary to rouse him from his day-dream. Then he awoke, 
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complained of feeling ill, and was carried to the bed from 
which he rose no more. 

We need not follow Titian in detail through the remaining 
years of his life. They were of the same complexion as those 
which we have already related. His long life, his untiring 
industry, his intimate relations with the great, elevated him 
to a kind of primacy among Venetian, and indeed Italian 
painters,—a position which abundant means, a hospitable 
turn of mind, and a certain stateliness of character and bear- 
ing, helped him to fill with credit. He lost his wife, Cecilia, 
somewhat early in life, and never married again, but brought 
his sister Orsa from Cadore to keep his house and to bring up 
his children. Of these, Pomponio, the eldest, was an irreclaim- 
able scapegrace, and the plague of his father’s life. It is 
characteristic of the time that he should be in priest’s orders, 
and that his father’s influence should have been freely used 
to procure him preferment: characteristic, too, of Pomponio’s 
absolute worthlessness that the father was compelled to divert 
to a nephew benefits which he had intended for his son. 
Orazio, the second son, was his capable and industrious assist- 
ant in the studio, a painter who, if he had the ability to make 
a reputation for himself, has merged his own fame in his 
father’s. Titian’s only daughter, Lavinia, whom he fondly 
loved and often painted, is the damsel, holding high above 
her head a basket of fruit, with whom every visitor to the 
Museum at Berlin is familiar. She was married, in June 
1555, to Cornelio Sarcinelli, a gentleman of Serravalle, and 
we hear no more of her. Her father, though then almost 
seventy, had yet thirty years of uninterrupted industry still 
before him. It is hardly possible to say of the works of this 
period that they are equal to those of his most vigorous time ; 
but his knowledge and mastery of the secrets of the brush 
were still unrivalled, even if the vivacity of his imagination 
was somewhat dulled ; and one of the chief ornaments of the 
Ducal Palace at Venice, “The Doge Grimani kneeling before 
Faith,’ was still in his studio when he died. Even at the 
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last, when he was upon the very verge of his hundredth year, 
the end came suddenly. The great plague of 1576 was fatal 
both to him and his son Orazio. He had directed in his will 
that his body should be taken to Cadore, and there laid in the 
family chapel at Pieve ; but the necessities of a time of pesti- 
lence prevailed, and he was buried in the church of Sta. Maria 
Gloriosa dei Frari, where a stately monument, erected by 
Canova within the memory of the present generation, records 
the fame which is best preserved by the marvels of his own 
pencil. 

It is singular to note how, through the whole of his long 
career, Titian never ceased to be the mountaineer of the 
Dolomite Alps. It was not merely that, as we have seen, he 
never lost sight of his early home and often re-visited it, but 
that it impressed a distinct character upon his art. Although 
he is not recorded to have painted more than one landscape, 
a canvas which can no longer be identified, in most of his 
pictures landscape assumes a dignity and importance to which 
it had up to his time been strange. It is true that his land- 
scape is still only an accessory, and one which he does not 
hesitate to treat with strict regard to the general necessities of 
the painting: however accurate its form, its colours are some- 
times impossible, and its horizons are heightened to a deeper 
than a natural glow in order to reflect upon the living tenants of 
the scene. And, again, the landscape of the “ Peter Martyr,” in 
the recent destruction of which by fire Venetian art suffered 
an irreparable loss, was so elaborate and occupied so large a 
part of the canvas, as to suggest the idea whether for once the 
accessory had not overpowered the essential. Titian’s land- 
scape was all at Cadore. The weird peaks and shelves into 
which its Dolomitic Alps are broken, its narrow valleys, its 
foaming torrents, its groves of chestnut and of pine, its 
plentiful apple orchards, its steep meadows high hung on the 
mountain slope, furnished the backgrounds both for scriptural 
illustration and classical allegory, and did duty for Palestine 
and Hellas alike. What note-books Titian has left are full of 
sketches of his beloved Cadore, glimpses caught on his yearly 
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journeys up and down, or reminiscences of the fields and peaks 
round the home of his kinsmen. There is an accuracy about 
them which is characteristic both of the painter and of his art : 
the subjects of some can be identified even yet. And when 
in later life Titian was able to settle himself in a stately and 
hospitable Venetian home, he found it at Biri Grande, in a 
house still standing, though degraded to base uses, on the 
shore of the Venetian island, and looking with uninterrupted 
prospect northward over the lagoon. Thence in the clear 
light of morning or evening might sometimes be discerned, 
towering over a cleft in the lower hills of Ceneda, the snowy 
peak of the Antelao, the mountain giant which lifts himself 
above Pieve de Cadore to the height of nearly 11,000 feet, 
a constant memento to the painter of the valley where he was 
born and the streams by which he had played. Yet firm as 
was Titian’s grasp upon such elements of landscape art as he 
needed for other purposes, and poetical as was the eye in 
which he read the secrets of Nature, it is curious to remark 
that none of her grander aspects, such as must have been often 
seen by him from Biri Grande—the line of snow-clad Alps, 
the glory of morning or evening flushing the mountains with 
rosy red, the splendour of a summer storm upon the sea—has 
been commemorated by him. With all the powers of a great 
landscape painter half awakened within him, he does not seem 
to have arrived at the conception that inanimate Nature is 
worth studying and painting for herself, no less than as the 
scene and accessory of human action.* 

But is Titian a great religious painter? The question 
would probably have to be answered differently according 
to the side from which it was approached—that of religion 
itself, or that of artistic force and accomplishment. We well 
recollect that our own first impression of Titian in Venice was 
one of almost unmixed disappointment. Probably it would 
always be so to those who have made their first acquaintance 





* For all that concerns Titian’s relations to Cadore, we may recommend Mr. 


Josiah Gilbert’s charming volume, published in 1869, entitled, ‘‘Cadore, or 
Titian’s Country.” 
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with the sacred art of Italy through the medium of engraving, 
and have learned to rate at the highest value those qualities 
of purity of line and delicacy of expression which it is in the 
power of the burin to reproduce. At the same time, too, we 
first came under the spell of Giovanni Bellini, whose pictures, 
almost to the neglect of others not less famous, we indus- 
triously hunted up in every church and gallery of Venice. By 
the side of their profound religious earnestness, their simple 
spiritual beauty, their unpretending but most real depth and 
harmony of colouring, even Titian’s Assumption seemed 
mannered and theatrical; and it was perhaps natural that, 
missing in his pictures qualities to which they make little 
pretension, we should fail for a while to discern the trans- 
cendent merits which they actually possess. It remains true 
that the severe earnestness of Giotto, the rapt devotion of 
Fra Angelico, will not be found in Titian. Not only did he 
belong to another age, an age of decaying faith and enlarged 
knowledge, but he was himself a different man. No doubt he 
accepted the religion of his time with calm and easy assent, 
and believed it as much as he believed anything. But his art 
was the chief thing to him. Ovid was becoming the fashion 
among his royal and princely patrons, and he would just as 
soon illustrate Ovid as the Gospels. If a customer wished it, 
he would paint his portrait kneeling before the Virgin ; but we 
may conjecture that the living man interested him quite as 
much as the Queen of Heaven, and would hardly be made 
the lay figure of the piece. But, more than this, he was the 
greatest of Venetians, and the glory of Venice was not form, 
but—what is harder to analyze, and appeals to fewer percep- 
tions—colour. 

Whence the school of Florence received the gift of form, 
while it remained unable to conquer completely the secret of 
colour,—whence the school of Venice drank in the mystery 
of colour, though never rising to the purest apprehension 
of form,—is one of the strange problems of human faculty 
which we hardly think tables of averages will ever be able to 
solve. Yet Venetian colour, at least, is a fact which cannot 
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be gainsaid. The great fire at the Ducal Palace, which in 
1577 destroyed so many of the elder marvels of Venetian art, 
necessitated its re-decoration by the painters of an inferior 
time. The greatest of the men whose works now adorn its 
walls is Tintoretto ; and in spite of Mr. Ruskin’s uncompromis- 
ing eulogy of that unequal painter, we may be permitted to 
think that he was very far indeed from realizing the vain- 
glorious motto which he inscribed upon the door of his studio : 
“The design of Michael Angelo and the colouring of Titian.” 
Still, in spite of the fact that many of these pictures contain 
in themselves little that is interesting, notwithstanding that 
they are often vulgar in form and extravagant in conception, 
the power of the school makes itself manifest in the depth 
and brilliancy of the general decorative effect, which no other 
building in the world can equal. Venice at her weakest can 
defy competition here. But the same is the case throughout 
all her history. In Cima, in Carpaccio, in the Bellinis, we see the 
beginnings of the same power which was to ripen so brilliantly 
in Giorgione, in Titian, in Paul Veronese. To say that Venice 
herself was a picture,—that her palaces, bright with various 
marble, rose from clear depths of green sea into clearer heights 
of azure sky,—that her chief church is, from pavement to dome, 
the world’s crowning marvel of deep rich hues,—and that the 
men who from every corner of north-eastern Italy set up their 
easels there, of necessity dipped their brushes into more bril- 
liant colour, and learned the secret of blending them into a 
more harmonious depth,—may be only to confound cause with 
effect: if Venice made Venetians, Venetians had first made 
Venice. But however this may be, colour is the side from which 
to approach Titian’s or any other supreme Venetian art, if we 
would make a just estimate of it. Severer forms of beauty 
may be found elsewhere, purer lines, deeper religious insight ; 
but nowhere life so vigorous, so stately, so serene, so full of sun- 
shine. Perhaps the sunshine is too much of the earth, earthy : 
even to Giovanni Bellini, Angelico’s Paradise would have been 
too ethereal by far: no impassable gulf separates Titian’s Mag- 
dalen from his Venus: his Ariadne and his Virgin are cousins, 
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if not sisters, and both Venetians. But it would be as un- 
grateful to find fault with them on that account, as to complain 
that Paul Veronese’s “ Marriage of Cana” is manifestly being 
solemnized with all the pomp and parade proper in the house 
of a Venetian senator. Pure religious illustration is by no 
means the first thing in the mind of these later Venetian 
painters when they take a subject from the Bible or the 
Legends of the Saints. The story is only the pretext for 
filling the canvas with grandly-moulded forms, some of 
splendid dignity, some of a soft, voluptuous stateliness, but 
all animated by a full, ample, serene vitality, and suffused 
by one rich glow of harmonious colour. 

We have said that the Assumption of the Virgin, once in 
the Church of the Frari, but now a chief ornament of the 
Academy of Arts at Venice, probably represents to most 
minds the culminating point of Titian’s religious art. Not 
only is it undoubtedly a very great picture, but it lends itself 
easily to reproduction by engraving, and has been repeatedly 
engraved. It was painted too in 1516-18, when Titian was 
about thirty years of age. Perhaps the subject does not 
appeal very powerfully to Protestant sympathies: from the 
religious point of view, the figure of the Eternal fails to 
impress, as from the necessity of the case such representa- 
tions always must fail: the Virgin, with her attendant choir 
of child angels, leaves us cold: while the attitudes of the 
wondering apostles in the lower part of the picture have some- 
thing that is forced and exaggerated. But it is impossible not to 
marvel, and that with an ever-increasing wonder, at the bravura 
of the execution, and the spectator is apt to forget any falling 
short of the noblest expression of religious feeling, in remark- 
ing the splendid ease of the painter's executive power. The 
“Peter Martyr,” once in the Chapel of the Rosary of SS. 
Giovanni e Paolo, but unhappily destroyed by fire in 1867, 
was a picture about ten years later in date than the “ Assump- 
tion.” But its subject also is one in which it is not possible 
to take much religious interest: neither Dominican Inquisitor 
and his murderer, nor the flying disciple, touch the spectator 
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otherwise than by the vigour of the design: and the chief 
beauty of the picture lies in the woody landscape which is 
the scene of action. On the whole, we should be inclined 
to assign the first place among Titian’s religious pictures to 
“The Presentation in the Temple,” painted about 1540, and 
now in the Academy of Arts at Venice. It is full of a stately 
architecture, which, if not Venetian, certainly is not Judean: 
the inevitable hills of Cadore are seen in the background; and 
the crowd of spectators who watch the child as she goes alone 
up the long flight of steps to meet the welcome of the high- 
priest, is composed of Venetian senators. But these accessories 
—even the old woman selling eggs, who sits in the fore- 
ground—do not detract from the simply human interest of 
the incident, but rather tend to give it a certain domestic 
intimacy and sweetness. The whole story is so completely 
legendary, that the painter is not felt to have taken an un- 
warrantable liberty in moulding it to his pleasure. And no 
eye which could feel the charm of suavity of line or harmony 
of colour would fail to linger long over this masterpiece. 
Titian’s religious art was no doubt greatly affected by his 
relations to the Renaissance. As we shall see presently, he 
lived on terms of the greatest intimacy with Sansovino and 
Aretine, who inay be taken to represent the architecture and 
the literature of the new period. We need only compare the 
fagade of the Library at Venice, Sansovino’s work, with the 
long arcades and archaic sculptures of the Ducal Palace which 
it faces, to see how wide an interval, not of time only but of 
feeling, parts the two, and the states of mind from which they 
issued. Judging from Titian’s pictures, the only direct evi- 
dence which remains to us, we should suppose that he esti- 
mated the old simple faith and the new classical enthusiasm 
from the impartial eminence of art, and that what he chiefly 
saw in both were abundant opportunities of pictorial illustra- 
tion. But we cannot help thinking that, if he had lived a 
little later, his religious pictures would have been fewer than 
they are, and would have engaged less of his best skill. 
There was something in the essential quality of his art which 
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answered to the Greek conception of life. A pure natural- 
ness the nakedness of which is without shame, the full vitality 
of the undraped form, the sunshine of unsolicited pleasure 
flooding the whole of existence, the rejection of the mys- 
terious and the sorrowful into the background of life, a 
measured stateliness, a sweet serenity, were what Titian loved 
to paint or to suggest in painting; and these were easier 
to associate with the deep meadows of Arcadia or the moun- 
tain slopes of Hymettus, than with the shores of Gennesa- 
reth or the austere groves of the Mount of Olives. Naturally 
his representations of pagan mythology do not stop at this 
point. The interpretation of the legends of an unconscious 
age by a painter who belongs to one that is eminently self- 
conscious, can hardly escape a taint. The suggestion of the 
impure starts up when least intended or expected: mankind 
cannot strip itself of the gathered experience of centuries, and 
go back to the innocence of the Age of Gold. The “ Bacchus 
and Ariadne” of the National Gallery,’sti]l more the “Danae” 
of the Hermitage, and the “Jupiter and Antiope” of the 
Louvre, are ambiguous pictures which may be read both 
ways: the rigid purist may shake his head over them; the 
true lover of art will say, “ Honi soit qui mal y pense.” In 
our view, Titian may be described, in one phrase, as a con- 
summate art-craftsman: he painted to please his patrons, 
without troubling himself with moral subtleties; and what- 
ever he painted, he painted masterfully, nobly, serenely, as his 
nature was. He did not seek beneath the surface of pagan 
myths for depths of mystic feeling, as did some of the early 
Florentines ; nor, on the other hand, did his pencil consciously 
prostitute itself to the service of the impure. Like all men 
in whom the simply esthetic faculty is the strongest, he was 
a pure naturalist, and rested contentedly in the fulness and 
variety and majesty of nature. 

But it is perhaps as a portrait-painter that Titian, if not 
absolutely greatest, has his chief. hold upon posterity. The 
number of those who love and appreciate the highest achieve- 
ments of ideal art will always be small; while to the many 
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who care more for the story of a painting than for the skill 
displayed in telling it, the monotony of subject in the sacred 
art of Italy soon becomes wearisome, and one Madonna is 
hardly worse or better than another. But who that has any 
imaginative hold at all upon the past, is not interested to 
see the “counterfeit presentment” of the great general, “in 
his armour as he lived ;” the astute statesman, looking out of 
the canvas with the grave shrewdness which baffled intrigue 
and carried persistent purpose to its goal; the poet, with 
fancy throned upon his brow, and fire sleeping in his eye: 
the famous beauty, in all the plenitude of the charms which 
dazzled the coldest and led the wisest captive! Portrait- 
painting is at once the highest and the most unfairly depre- 
ciated form of pictorial art. No doubt its practical range is 
very wide, from the performance of a wandering Dick Tinto, 
executed to pay an ale-house scot, to the immortal loveliness 
of Gainsborough’s Mrs. Graham, the stately melancholy of 
Vandyke’s Charles I., the majestic age of Raphael’s Julius IL; 
but it ought to be judged by its highest, not its lowest, 
achievements. Hardly any artist of supreme rank has scorned 
the portrait. Turner was a pure landscapist, whose magic 
forsook him when he touched human form; Michael Angelo 
preferred the chisel to the brush, and when his Papal patrons 
compelled him to paint, moved only in the highest regions of 
ideal art. But Fra Bartolommeo, Raphael, Leonardo, Giovanni 
Bellini, Titian, Sebastian del Piombo, Paul Veronese, Bon- 
vicino, Rubens, Rembrandt, Velasquez, Holbein, Vandyke, 
Gainsborough, Reynolds, with many more of subtlest skill, 
living and dead, that might easily be enumerated, prove a 
wide-spread conviction among great painters that the spiritual 
interpretation of a noble human face is among the highest 
functions of their art. It is a marvel of intuitive discern- 
ment to read the secret of a character, the history of a life, in 
features that change their expression from moment to moment ; 
a marvel of executive skill so to fix one aspect upon the 
canvas as to tell the tale for ever. 

Human nature is pretty much the same at every epoch, and 
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the successful delineation of its essential qualities will always 
depend upon the genius of the painter. But generations vary 
greatly in external picturesqueness, and the men whom Sir 
Joshua Reynolds immortalized hardly made as good pictures 
as their great-grandfathers yielded to Vandyke. And Titian 
was fortunate in his sitters. The Italy of the sixteenth cen- 
tury—which it is hardly too much to say that we see chiefly 
through his eyes—was a land of stately men and beautiful 
women, who delighted themselves in rich ornaments and 
splendid apparel, and behind the self-restrained serenity of 
whose features hid itself a world of passionate vitality and 
undisciplined will. To both sides of the requirement Titian’s 
genius completely answered. He could fill his picture with 
appropriate accessories, which at once threw face and figure 
into the desired relief, and charmed the eye with a glow of 
harmonious colour. He could read the secrets of the spirit, 
and commit to the tell-tale custody of the canvas facts of 
character which the sitter would never have consciously 
revealed. Then he lived and worked so long, his supremacy 
in Italian art was so undisputed, fortune brought him so 
closely into contact with those on whose craft or passion 
the fate of nations turned, that his pictures answer for the 
most part to the best known names in contemporary history 
and are its living illustration. No doubt, if we were to be- 
lieve all that the catalogues of European galleries tell us, we 
should conclude that all men and women of name, and many 
nameless, at one time or other stood before Titian’s easel : 
canvasses without number by Morone and I] Moretto, to say 
nothing of the productions of less notable men, are ascribed to 
the great Venetian. Still, the list of remarkable portraits which 
not only carry with them their own evidence of genuineness, 
but have a known history, is a long one. We must try to 
give our readers some imperfect idea of its extent, and of the 
brilliancy of the names which compose it. 

One, and not the least remarkable, company of Titian’s 
sitters groups itself round the central figure of Charles V. 
We have already seen that the Emperor and the painter met 
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in Italy; but Titian twice went to Augsburg, in 1548 and 
again in 1550, to attend the court in the capacity of portrait- 
painter, and his professional connection with Madrid ended 
only with his life. How often he painted Charles V. it is 
difficult to say: once, in full length, in armour; again, in 
splendid attire of peace, playing with a favourite hound ; now, 
as he sat silent and morose in his chair of state, brooding over 
politics or perchance the gout ; and once more, on horseback, 
armed cap-a-pied, and with lance in hand, as he triumphed over 
the Protestants on the field of Miihlberg. The special object 
of Titian’s second visit to Augsburg was to paint Philip IL, and 
one of the pictures he then produced was sent to Mary Tudor 
three years afterwards to waken in her the fatal love for 
her cold and ungainly suitor.* Ferdinand of Austria, Charles’ 
brother and successor in the empire, their sister Queen Mary 
of Hungary, the unhappy boy Don Carlos, and many other 
less known scions of the royal house, were also portrayed by 
Titian. A place in this gallery of family portraits must be 
reserved for Margaret of Parma, the Emperor's illegitimate 
daughter, the unhappy wife first of the infamous Alessandro 
de’ Medici, next of Ottavio Farnese, but best known as the 
Regent of the Netherlands, whose milder sway was superseded 
by the sanguinary rule of Alva. Alva himself is here, as well 
as the two Granvelles ; Nicholas, the elder, Charles’ omnipotent 
Chancellor and “bed of rest ;” and Anthony, Bishop of Arras 
and Cardinal, the minister of Philip. The line of statesmen is 
continued in Francesco Vargas, in Cardinal Madruzzi, Prince 
Bishop of Trent at the time of the famous Council, and last 
of all, in Titian’s extreme old age, in Antonio Perez; while 
the soldiers of the court find a splendid representative in 
Davalos, Marquis del Vasta, one of Charles’ most brilliant 
generals, whose parting from his wife, the lovely Mary of 





*The Poet Laureate has made a slight but pardonable breach with history in 
representing Mary as retaining this portrait till near her death, and then in a fit 
of jealous anger cutting it out of its frame. (Queen Mary, Act v. Sc. 5.) The 
picture was sent back to Mary of Hungary in 1554, and by her taken to Spain in 
1556. It is now No. 454 in the Museum at Madrid. 
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Arragon, depicted in the allegorical fashion of the age, is one 
of the treasures of the Louvre. And strangely mixing with 
these Catholic and Southern figures are one or two of a very 
different type, vividly illustrating in their contrast the per- 
plexity of the age. For at the time of Titian’s visit to Augs- 
burg, he found there and painted John Frederick the Mag- 
nanimous, Elector of Saxony, who had perilled and lost his 
states for the Reformation’s sake, and was now, after the battle 
of Miihlberg, the Emperor’s prisoner, waiting the sentence of 
death which was passed, though never executed, upon him. 
His faithful friend and constant attendant in prison was 
Lucas Cranach, the Lutheran painter, who when his master 
sat to Titian, took his own opportunity of portraying his 
famous fellow-craftsman. Here, too, were Philip of Hesse, 
another steadfast patron of Luther and Melancthon, and 
Maurice of Saxony, who, though himself a Protestant, in- 
trigued his cousin out of the Electorate, and founded a royal 
line, of which the potentate whom Carlyle calls “ Augustus 
the Physically Strong” was the most disreputable, and his 
great-great-granddaughter, Georges Sand, the most distin- 
guished representative. 

It is a still harder task to enumerate the most memo- 
rable of Titian’s Italian portraits. To any one acquainted 
with the politics and society of this time, the groups of 
names suggest his relations to a particular family or court, 
and, were all contemporary record lost, would go far to recon- 
struct his career. It was his official business at Venice to 
paint the portraits of all the Doges who successively rose to 
power through the greater part of his long life; but, in addi- 
tion to the chiefs of the State, many of noblest name in 
Venice were commemorated by him. Passing these by, the 
student of literature will recognize the name of the Venetian 
statesman and connoisseur, Cardinal Bembo, and of Titian’s 
own disreputable friend Pietro Aretino, who made the island 
city his home. Beyond the lagoon, Titian found his first 
royal patron in Alfonso D’Este, Duke of Ferrara. Him he 
painted; his wife Lucrezia Borgia, who, sprung from an 
VOL. XIV. Q 
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infamous race, is by alternate historians now compelled to 
share, now absolved from participation in their infamy ; his 
son, Ercole IL; his mistress, or perhaps his second wife, 
Laura Dianti ; and, for posterity at least by far the most notable 
member of the Ferrarese group, the poet Ariosto. Whether 
Titian had any other connection with the Borgias than this 
is hard to say; yet we know that among the pictures of our 
own Charles the First was one ascribed to him, represent- 
ing Pope Alexander VI. and his son Cesar. What is quite 
certain is, that from the court of Ferrara, Titian passed to that 
of Mantua, where he painted the Marquis, Federico Gonzaga, 
and his wife Isabella D’Este. A similar family connection 
may have had something to do with his friendly reception at 
the little court of Urbino, where Eleanora Gonzaga was the 
wife of the Duke, Francesco Maria della Rovere. The por- 
traits of both now hang in the Uffizi at Florence: what is 
become of that of their successor, Guidobaldo II., we do 
not know. Of the Medici he painted, of the stock of Lorenzo 
the Magnificent, now almost extinct, the young Cardinal 
Ippolito, the illegitimate son of that Giuliano who sits in 
immortal marble in the Sacristy of San Lorenzo at Florence; 
and of the other line, soon to give a succession of dukes to 
the city on the Arno, Giovanni, known as Dei Bandi Neri, 
the father of the first Cosmo. There were two portraits of 
Cardinal Ippolito ; nor can anything be more characteristic of 
the loose churchmanship of the times than that one should 
represent him in full armour, the other “in the red cap and 
variegated plume ofa Magyar.” Philibert Emmanuel of Savoy, 
Francesco Sforza of Milan, with his wife Christina of Den- 
mark, swell the list of royal sitters. But among the most 
liberal patrons of Titian’s later times were the Farneses, 
Paul III. and his brood. He painted them all: the old Pope ; 
his nephew and minister, Cardinal Alessandro; his son, for 
whom he fought and intrigued so shamelessly, Pier Luigi ; his 
grandson Ottavio, the husband of Margaret of Parma; even 
Clelia Farnese, the Cardinal’s illegitimate daughter. They are 
single and grouped: in one picture, which represents the Pope, 
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eighty years of age, seated moodily and angrily in his chair, 
while Alessandro, clad in his official robes, stands behind him, 
and Ottavio comes in bare-headed and obsequiously bowing 
as if to make an explanation, a whole family history is indi- 
cated. Of the picture of Paul IIL, now in the Museum at 
Naples, the story is told that, when it was varnished and set 
to dry on the terrace before Titian’s house, the passers-by 
took off their hats to the dumb effigy as they would have 
done to a living Pontiff. Did Titian, as he painted this mag- 
nificent work, think of Raphael's Julius IL. and Leo X., and 
resolve to shew that he too could paint a Pope? 

How the painter was remunerated for his long labours it is 
not easy to say in a few words. With private patrons we 
may suppose that he made his own bargains; while every- 
thing leads us to infer that, in spite of a certain stateliness 
of hospitality, which answered to the whole character of the 
man, and the prodigality of his son Pomponio, he amassed 
considerable wealth. His house at Biri Grande was his own ; 
he had land near Cadore, two saw-mills and a meadow at 
Ansogne, eighteen fields at Milaré, other lands at Serravalle, 
and a cottage at Conegliano. He filled the granaries of Cadore 
in a time of scarcity, and took the bond of the community, 
bearing interest, in payment. When his daughter Lavinia 
was married, he gave her the large dowry of 1400 ducats. Of 
his relations to the Venetian State we can speak somewhat 
more in detail. He was retained, so to speak, in the service 
of the successive Doges by the receipt of a broker’s patent, in 
the Fondaco dei Tedeschi, a kind of hostel provided for the 
German merchants, who were allowed to trade with Venetian 
citizens only through fixed channels of communication. A 
patent of this kind, which was also held by Giovanni Bellini, 
and the duties of which were discharged by deputy, was worth 
about 100 ducats a year, and the painter was paid in addi- 
tion for whatever work he was called upon to execute. How 
Titian’s first promise of a patent was revoked in consequence 
of the jealousy of the Bellinis ; how, after a brief interval, it 
was again made good ; how for twenty-three years he did not 
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execute the picture in the Ducal Palace which was to be the 
justification of his salary from the public funds; how his 
emolument being for a time taken away, he painted his 
famous “ Battle of Cadore,” which perished in the fire of 1577, 
—forms an interesting episode in his career which now we 
have not time to tell. With Royal and Papal patrons his 
dealings are somewhat more complicated. Vasari says that 
whenever he painted the Emperor he received.a fee of 1000 
scudi in gold; but that this was paid in ready money we 
should be inclined to doubt. Judging from Titian’s letters, a 
deferred liquidation in pensions, privileges and preferment, 
especially of the ecclesiastical kind, is much more likely. 
Ferdinand of Austria gives him a liberty of wood-cutting in 
the Tyrol, and we hear of some other privilege connected with 
the corn trade from Naples. He has pensions on the Trea- 
suries of Milan and Naples which appear to have been very 
irregularly paid, and for arrears of which he perseveringly 
duns Philip II. to the last. Paul III. proposed to give him 
the office of Sealer of the Papal Bulls, from which Sebastian 
Luciani, who held it for some time, derived the surname Del 
Piombo, by which he is generally known. But this negocia- 
tion in some way fell through, and Titian contented himself 
with canonries and livings which were ostensibly intended 
for his scapegrace son Pomponio, but which he mostly held 
himself as lay impropriator. Into the petty details of these 
transactions as revealed in the numerous business letters of 


’ the great painter which are still extant, it is not necessary to 


go. Nothing is clearer throughout than that Titian had a keen 
eye to the main chance, and took care to be paid for his work 
in-some way or other. Possessing no little of the frugality 
and astuteness which belongs to most mountaineers, he stood - 
up persistently for his own before kings and emperors. 
Combined, however, with his canny attention to his own 
interests was a strong liking for magnificence of living, and a 
generous hospitality eminently characteristic of so great a 
craftsman in colour. No one could look at Titian’s works 
and dream that he had in him a single ascetic fibre A 
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cheerful, joyous, natural life, alternating periods of rapid 
and successful toil with hours of easy enjoyment, seems to 
be the counterpart of his art. The house at Biri Grande, 
surrounded by a beautiful garden, looking northwards over 
the lagoon towards the hills of Cadore and the snowy peak of 
the Antelao, and full within of the painter's own works, was 
the scene of entertainments often alluded to in the contem- 
porary annals of the time. Here Henry III. of France visited 
Titian : .it was here that, when Cardinal Granvelle and Cardinal 
Pacheco invited themselves to dinner, the painter is said to 
have flung his purse to his servant, with the injunction to go 
and prepare a feast, for “all the world was dining with him.” 
A charming description of one of these entertainments sur- 
vives in a strange place. In 1540, a certain Priscianese came 
to Venice to print his Latin grammar, and in the preface 
to the first edition tells the story of Titian’s supper-party : 


“T was invited on the day of the calends of August to celebrate 
that sort of Bacchanalian feast which, I know not why, is called Ferrare 
Agosto—though there was much disputing about this in the eve- 
ning—in a pleasant garden belonging to Messer Tiziano Vecellio, an 
excellent painter as every one knows, and a person really fitted to 
season by his courtesies any distinguished entertainment. There 
were assembled with the said M. Tiziano, as like desires like, some 
of the most celebrated characters that are now in this city, and of 
ours chiefly M. Pietro Aretino, a new miracle of nature, and next 
to him as great an imitator of nature with the chisel as the master 
of the feast is with his pencil, Messer Jacopo Tatti, called Il Sanso- 
vino, and M. Jacopo Nardi and I; so that I made the fourth 
amidst so much wisdom. Here, before the tables were set out, 
because the sun, in spite of the shade, still made his heat much 
felt, we spent the time in looking at the lively figures in the excellent 
pictures, of which the house was full, and in discussing the real 
beauty and charm of the garden with singular pleasure and note of 
admiration of all of us. It is situated in the extreme part of 
Venice, upon the sea, and from it one sees the pretty little island of 
Murano, and other beautiful places. This part of the sea, as soon 
as the sun went down, swarmed with gondolas, adorned with beau- 
tiful women, and resounded with the varied harmony and music 
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of voices and instruments, which till midnight accompanied our 
delightful supper. 

“But to return to the garden. It was so well laid out and so 
beautiful, and consequently so much praised, that the resemblance 
which it offered to the delicious retreat of St. Agata, refreshed my 
memory and my wish to see you, and it was hard for me, dearest 
friends, during the greater part of the evening to realize whether 
I was at Rome or at Venice. In the meanwhile came the hour for 
supper, which was no less beautiful and well arranged than copious 
and well provided. Besides the most delicate viands and’ precious 
wines, there were all those pleasures and amusements that are suited 
to the season, the guests and the feast. Having just arrived at the 
fruit, your letters came, and because in praising the Latin language 
the Tuscan was reproved, Aretino became exceedingly angry, and, 
if he had not been prevented, he would have indited one of the 
most cruel invectives in the world, calling out furiously for paper 
and inkstand, though he did not fail to do a good deal in words. 
Finally the supper ended most gaily.”* 


The loose morality of painters has been the source of abun- 
dant scandal, nor is it to be expected that one who was so 
free in the display of female charms as Titian should escape. 
“La Bella de Tiziano” is an obvious title to attach to the 
portrait of a nameless Venetian beauty, if by any latitude 
of interpretation it can be supposed to have issued from the 
studio at Biri Grande. Yet beyond general surmise and the 
very negative evidence of his works, there is nothing against 
Titian’s fair fame. Whatever scandal flies about is general, 
having neither name nor local habitation. It was hardly the 
act of a loose liver to fetch his sister Orsa from Cadore to 
bring up his motherless children; and some of the pictures 
of his supposed “belle donne” are undoubted portraits of his 
much-loved daughter Lavinia. The one fact of Titian’s life 
which from a moral point of view most requires explanation 
is his long and uninterrupted friendship with Pietro Aretino. 
That cleverest of all blackguards was the literary disgrace of 
his age. Possessed of a sharp, sarcastic pen, and an impu- 





* Crowe and Cavalcaselle, Titian, II. 40, 41. 
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dence without bound, he used both to levy universal black- 
mail. No imputation was too foully false for him to make 
if it would answer his purpose, no service too dirty to render 
if only it was sufficiently well paid. That this fellow should 
have aspired to a Cardinal’s hat, and that no one seems to 
have thought his aspiration unreasonable, is the crowning 
‘satire upon the morality of the time. His intimacy with 
Titian, with whom and the famous architect Sansovino he 
made a well-known triumvirate, remains unexplained. His 
passion for meddling in all literary and artistic matters was 
notorious, his power throughout Italy of the kind now wielded 
by a great writer for the daily press ; and Titian, living in the 
same city, may have thought it better to have him as a friend 
than an enemy. Or possibly the painter, not possessing a 
very refined moral sensitiveness, may have found the satirist a 
pleasant companion of his lighter hours. Still, if it is true, 
as Mr. Gilbert asserts,* that in all Aretino’s correspondence 
with Titian, “consisting often of careless notes of the hour,” 
“he never used any gross allusion,” it seems to shew that it 
was some nobler element, unknown to posterity, in the cha- 
racter of the reckless poet which endeared him to the painter. 

There is a quality of wholeness about Titian’s life to which 
we can hardly find a parallel except in that of Goethe. Both 
were endowed with a stately presence and a superb vitality : 
both lived long and continued a life’s toil without intermis- 
sion to the end. They were alike in their exclusive devotion 
to art, although their sense of beauty was expressed by 
different organs. Politics stirred neither to the core: Goethe 
worked at “Dichtung und Wahrheit” -during the War of 
Liberation: Titian painted Pope and Emperor with impartial 
brush. Each seems to have practically rejected the theory 
that true art, as such, has to justify itself at the bar of 
morality ; and the ethical indifference of the “ Wahlverwand 
schaften” may be paralleled with the existence side by side 
in Titian’s gallery of a Christian and a Pagan part exe- 





* Cadore, p. 15. 
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cuted with an equally conscientious skill. Goethe has a rare 
and pregnant depth of his own, combined with something of 
the German passion for profundity, while Titian is full of 
an Italian naturalness and directness: but the pen is a far 
more subtle instrument of expression than the pencil ; and it 
is possible that, could they have exchanged places, Goethe 
might have painted like Titian, Titian have sung like Goethe” 
Both were consummate art-craftsmen, conscious of power, 
but relying far more upon steady industry than sudden flights 
of genius, cultivating skill to the utmost, and performing with 
workmanlike perfection every task that came to hand. Both 
were profoundly naturalistic in their way of looking at life, 
disposed to make the best of its enjoyments, not needlessly 
affronting its sorrows, more touched by its sunshine than 
saddened by its gloom, and not profoundly moved by con- 
tagious enthusiasm or sympathetic sorrow. Such lives are too 
completely and too consciously successful to win the highest 
meed of human affection: men admire and praise more than 
they love them. The brightness that surrounds them is felt 
to have little relation to “the light that never was on sea or 
shore:” an existence which no sense of spiritual helpless- 
ness ever darkens, which is never shaken to its base by any 
spiritual storm, lacks the most ennobling of all experiences. 
There is a region above the clouds which is one of pure self- 
forgetfulness ; there is a place of chequered light and shade 
below, where toil and struggle may shake the soul out of 
self-regard ; and between, one where a few strong spirits have 
dwelt, not breathing the purest air of heaven, not feeling the 
sorrow and the stress of earth, missing life’s sharpest experi- 
ences, and therefore not teaching its highest lessons. Among 
the greatest there, are Goethe and Titian. 


CHARLES BEARD. 
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IIIL—JONAH: A STUDY IN JEWISH FOLKLORE 
AND RELIGION. 


TuE history of the progress of Jewish religion after the 
exile has been too ably and too interestingly dealt with by Dr. 
. Kuenen for me to think of telling it again. The reformation, 
or rather revolution, of Ezra is in its essential points well 
known to readers of “The Religion of Israel.” In order to 
appreciate the bearing of the present paper, it will only be 
necessary to refer to pages 237—244 of Vol. IL. of that work. 
It results from what is there said, that though the enterprize 
of Ezra was in the main successful, it yet encountered a power- 
ful opposition, which contributed to modify the ultimate form 
of Jewish religion. The evidence of this opposition is sup- 
plied partly by the so-called books of Ezra and Nehemiah, and 
the prophecy of Malachi, partly by the two much-misappre- 
hended books of Ruth and Jonah. From the two latter (whose 
post-exile date could be shewn without much difficulty) we 
see that the counter-revolution which began in the times of 
the reformers continued after they had been removed from 
the stage of history. The very form of these books reveals 
that they proceeded from a different circle and (probably) 
from a later age than the other three. Both are pervaded by 
a soft and ideal tone, which indicates a state of comparative 
prosperity, such as did not exist in the time of Malachi; both 
belong to a new style of literature—the novelistic; and both 
exhibit a tendency in the opposite direction to that of Ezra. 
In the case of Ruth, Dr. Kuenen (following the great Jewish 
scholar, Abraham Geiger) even thinks himself able to explain 
the occasion which led to the composition of that beautiful 
idyl. He regards the book as a protest of the Moderates 
against the undiscriminating hostility of the Ezraite party to 
marriages between Jews and foreigners.* I am not prepared 
to adopt this hypothesis, which appears to me to err from over- 
_ definiteness. We do not really know how long this particular 





* Ezra ix. x.; Neh. xiii. ; Mal. ii. 11—16. 
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form of exclusiveness continued to agitate the Judean com- 
munity. But the policies of isolation and of friendly communi- 
cation with the Goyim or non-Jewish nations, stood face to face 
even at a much later period. And whatever be the historical 
occasion of Ruth, we may safely regard the book as an 
attempt to reconcile the necessities of a difficult religious 
position with the imperious demands of natural feeling. The 
particular trouble of the marriages may have passed away, 
but the general question of friendship or hostility to the - 
Goyim was constantly debated, till settled once for all by the 
Roman legions. 

With regard to the book of Jonah, Dr. Kuenen fully admits 
that the particular incident which suggested its composition 
cannot be positively determined. He thinks, however, that 
Jonah is not improbably a poetical type of those of the 
author’s contemporaries, who took offence at the largeness of 
the Divine mercy, and more especially at the non-fulfilment 
of certain prophecies against the heathen. The leading thought 
of the work will thus be expressed in the words (iv. 2 6): 
“Thou (O Yahveh) art a gracious God and a merciful, slow to 
anger, and of great kindness, and repentest thee of the evil” 
(announced by the prophets).* This hypothesis seems to me 
very precarious. It rests on a single passage, and is opposed 
by the words of the Ninevites (iii. 9), which presumably express 
the popular view among the Jewish readers of the book (cf. 
Joel ii. 14, where the post-exile prophet in like manner appeals 
to what was become the common popular belief with regard 
to prophecy). I venture to think it possible to approach 
nearer to the “leading thought” of the book by a closer 
inquiry into the earlier part of the narrative. 

It would be both useless to the reader and unfair to the 
unknown author to attempt a dry analysis of this peculiarly 
Oriental story. Its general+ psychological verisimilitude is 





* Kuenen, Historisch-kritisch onderzoek, II. 412; cf. The Religion of Israel, 
II. 243. 


+ This qualification seems called for by the circumstance of Jonah’s inditing a * 
psalm in the belly of the fish ! 
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striking (see especially chap. iv.), and it is this no doubt 
which constitutes the real strength of the orthodox or con- 
servative argument. Ordinary readers, especially when influ- 
enced by theological prejudice, are unable to realize the inve- 
terate love of romance common to the ancient Jews with the 
other nations of the East. Yet surely the marks of a story 
are as patent in the book of Jonah as in any of the tales of 
the Thousand and One Nights. The hero, no doubt, acts 
most properly under the circumstances, but how grotesquely 
improbable those circumstances are! It is true, the orthodox 
critics have done their utmost to improve appearances. Dr. 
Pusey quotes from Eichhorn an account of a sailor’s being 
swallowed by a shark (in 1758), and then vomited out again. 
But we ask in vain for a parallel to Jonah’s sojourn of three 
days in the fish’s belly, much less for a piece of imitative 
poetry composed under equally trying circumstances with 
Jonah’s psalm. And even apart from this, there is the moral 
improbability of a whole city being converted by an obscure 
foreign prophet. To judge of the degree of this improbability, 
it is enough to read any inscription you please of an Assyrian 
king. Fancy Sargon or Sennacherib in the presence of Jonah! 
The case quoted by the “ Speaker’s Commentary” of a Chris- 
tian priest frightening a Mohammedan town into repentance, 
is not to the point, for Christians and Moslems have a com- 
mon basis in Theism. How could the Ninevites give credence 
to a man who was not a servant of Asshur? So highly 
improbable is it, that Jesus himself describes the successful 
preaching of Jonah as the essential wonder of the narrative 
(Luke xi. 29—even Olshausen admits this). There is also the 
inconsistency which meets us at the very outset of the story. 
Jonah believes that Yahveh is the creator of the world (i. 9), 
yet he imagines it possible to flee, like Cain, from the Divine 
presence. None of the real prophets, from the time when 
Yahveh began to be regarded as the God of the whole world, 
could have cherished such a delusion. “Though they break 
through into the underworld, yet thence shall my hand fetch 
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them,” is a divine oracle in Amos (ix. 2). The very notion of 
resisting a prophetic impulse was inconceivable at Jonah’s 
supposed date. “The Lord Yahveh hath spoken; who can 
but prophecy ?” asks Amos (iii. 8). 

The story of Jonah, then, is evidently not historical. It 
was not even put forward as a history, otherwise doubts would 
have been expressed in early times as to its truth and canon- 
icity. Its incompleteness, the absence of any answer to the 
most obvious questions of a historical student—such, for 
instance, as, Where was Jonah vomited out? What was the 
offence of the Ninevites? What was the name of their king ? 
What language was the medium of communication ?—prove 
that it is a poetical fiction, and nothing more. 

Granting that the book of Jonah is a fiction, how shall we 
account for its origin? The later literature of the Old Testa- 
ment supplies us with an answer. We know how lovingly 
the Jews of the Captivity and the Restoration brooded over 
the thought of the nation; how, like Rome to the Romans, 
Israel became to them an almost divine being, towards whom 
they cherished the strongest personal attachment. Just as the 
Servant or Liegeman of Yahveh in the second Isaiah, and the 
sufferer who is the subject of so many of the Psalms, are sym- 
bolical of the suffering righteous or ideal Israel, and (probably) 
the “son of man” in Daniel (vii. 13) of triumphant Israel, so 
Jonah, the recalcitrant prophet, may well be a type of offend- 
ing Israel. From an exile and post-exile point of view, it 
seemed as if the calamities of Israel had arisen from her han- 
kering after political instead of spiritual supremacy ; in short, 
from her abnegation of her prophetic mission. The belly of a 
sea-monster is actually used in Jeremiah (li. 34, 44) as a figure 
for the captivity of Israel. And the restoration of the captives 
was really so unexpected an event, that it might fairly be 
likened to Jonah’s no less strange deliverance in the story. 
This view is to some extent confirmed by the fact that the 
psalm ascribed to Jonah when in the belly of the fish is mainly 
composed of metaphorical expressions. Thus the belly of Sheol 
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(or Hades), the seas, the floods and the waves, are clearly 
figures of speech, meaning “ great affliction,’* which made it 
all the easier for the unknown writer to enclose it in his frame- 
work of romance. 

The solution here offered removes the chief difficulties which 
encompass the narrative. But there is still an element of 
uncertainty about it, until we can shew the origin of the gro- 
tesque symbol of the “great fish” (Jon. i. 17). And happily 
we are able to do this. No practised eye can doubt that the 
symbol in question is a shrivelled-up myth, and that the story 
in its original form related to the favourite mythic subject of 
light and darkness. The name and character of Jonah are a 
later addition (see below). It would indeed be almost incredible 
if a story prevalent among so many various races, from New 
Zealand to India,+ had left no vestige of itself among the 
Israelites, especially as not a few other stories occur in the 
Old Testament{ which are merely imaginative versions of 
nature-myths. And the myth of the sea-monster in particular 
is preserved, not only in the story of Jonah, but in fragmentary 
allusions to the leviathan, Rahab, and the dragon, in the books 
(probably nearly contemporary) of Job and the second Isaiah 
(Job iii. 8, xxvi. 12,13; Is. li. 9, cf. xxvii. 1). All these appel- 
lations are really synonymous,§ and refer to the great enemy 
of the sun, the dragon of cloud and darkness, whose existence 





* I am indebted for this view of the book of Jonah to Herr Bloch’s learned and 
ingenious “Studien zur Geschichte der Sammlung der althebraischen Literatur” 
(Breslau, 1876). But I have put the argument in my own way, and combined it 
with a mythological theory which Herr Bloch does not hold. 

+ Waitz, “ Anthropologie,” VI. 670; Tylor (who compares the story of Jonah), 
“ Early History of Mankind,” 336, 337; “Primitive Culture,” I. 306; De Guber- 
natis, “Zoological Mythology,” II. 390. 

t This essay was in the main written before the appearance of Goldziher’s “ Der 
Mythos bei den Hebraern,” a translation of which has just been published by Messrs. 
Longman and Co. The subject of Hebrew mythology has long been ripening. 

§ The leviathan (not Leviathan) is clearly some large serpent-like water animal. 
Even in Job xli. 1, it is possibly a mythological creature (so M. Chabas). Rahab 
means “rage, defiance,” i.e. the raging, defiant one, an appellation of the storm- 
dragon. The “dragon” is no doubt the storm-dragon, as commentators on Isaiah 
will some day have to admit. 
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in the early Babylonian mythology, under the name of the 
seven-headed serpent, has been proved by M. Lenormant and 
Mr. Sayce; and under the name of Tiamtu (i.e. the sea, espe- 
cially the heavenly sea, like the Hebrew ?’dm), by Mr. George 
Smith.* Henceforth there can be no reasonable doubt that 
the cloud-dragon forms an essential part of Babylonio-Assy- 
rian and (at least at one period) popular Jewish mythology. 
The story of Jonah has sometimes been supposed to be an 
imitation of the Greek myths of Herakles and Hesione, and 
Perseus and Andromeda. This is, however, quite gratuitous. 
It is-only in the narratives of later writers that these myths 
present any circumstantial resemblances to the Hebrew story 
(see Preller). Yet even these late narratives are of value, for 
they are probably derived from earlier sources, and at any rate 
they present us with remarkable specimens of the interpene- 
tration of Hellenic by Semitic mythology. M. Lenormant has 
already paralleled the story of Perseus and Andromeda by the 
Babylonian myth of “Bul, a sea-monster, who demanded an 
annual tribute of young girls for its food, and was slain by 
Gisdhubar and his huntsman Tsaid” (I here adopt Mr. Sayce’s 
transliteration). And M. Clermont-Ganneau has, in two most 
ingenious papers,+ shewn the connection between the Hellenic 
representations of Perseus, the Phcenician of Respu (a deity 
corresponding to Apollo), and the Egyptian of Horus (=,the 
rising sun). It is quite possible that even in their earliest 
forms these Hellenic stories were of Semitic origin, and that 
they subsequently received a fresh infusion from a Semitic 
source. At any rate, all these myths, as Mr. Tylor has already 
remarked, are descriptions of the Sun slaying the Darkness. 
For if Jonah is swallowed up by the fish, he is vomited out 
again safe and sound. In Mesopotamia, the story is naturally 
more original and more transparent. In Mr. George Smith’s 
translation, Tiamtu the dragon opens its mouth to swallow Bel- 
Merodach, but in vain.{ It may surprise us for a moment 





* Chaldean Account of Genesis, p. 90. 
t Revue Archéologique, Oct. et Dec., 1876. 
t Chaldean Account of Genesis, p. 91. 
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that Jeremiah or his editor apparently identifies Bel and the 
dragon,* but this arises from the fact that the mythic dragon 
has to this writer passed into the stage of symbolism, and 
typifies the all-absorbing empire of Babylon. The substitution 
of Bel (Jer. li. 44) for Babylon is merely to produce a parono- 
masia (Bel-bil‘d). The passage in Jeremiah is important, too, 
for another reason. It supplies a missing link between the 
Jonah story and the original myth. Like the latter, it describes 
the destroyer as “the dragon ;” like the former, it converts 
both destroyer and destroyed into symbols. And the same 
has occurred in many other passages of the Old Testament. 
What seems to us fine poetry is often really (as Dr. Steinthal 
has shewn) a more refined form of a myth. 

It may be asked in conclusion, What induced the writer of 
Jonah to take the trouble to work up this myth or symbol 
into a popular tale? Certainly it was not an artistic impulse ; 
he wrote it neither to please himself nor to amuse others, but 
to press certain home-truths upon his countrymen. These 
truths seem to be—1, the equality before God of Jews and 
heathen. The exclusiveness which shewed itself in the epi- 
sode of the “mixed marriages” (Ez. ix. x.) was threatening to 
petrify the national character, and to hinder the accomplish- 
ment of God’s large designs for Israel. In opposition to this, 
the writer shews us an Israelite wilfully rejecting God’s 
immediate revelation, and heathen acting in the spirit of high 
morality. One may indeed fairly extend to this book the 
criticism which has been passed on Lessing’s immortal 
“Nathan,” that the lower religion shews better in its repre- 
sentatives than the higher. Very likely this was said at the 
time. For it was a new idea that the heathen could shew a 
good disposition, and even repent. We find even great reli- 





* “Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, hath eaten and discomfited me ; 
He hath set me as an empty vessel ; 

He hath swallowed me up as the Dragon, filling his belly ; 

From my pleasures (Ps. xxxvi. 8) hath he cast me out. .... 
And I will punish Bel in Babylon, 

And bring forth that which he hath swallowed out of his mouth.” 
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gious writers describing the heathen as wicked because 
heathen ; cf. Hab. i. 13, ii. 4, &., iii 13; Ps. Ixxxiv. 10, 
” Lexxix. 22; Isa. xxvi. 10; Ps. cxxv. 3. The scene of Jonah 
and the palmchrist (chap. iv.) was especially designed to check 
this feeling. 2. The prophetic or missionary character of 
Israel, the agent chosen of God for the fulfilment of his large 
designs for the world. It was the second Isaiah (xlii. 1—4) 
who first fully realized this prophetic character, though indeed 
it was only the corollary of the intense monotheism of the 
later Israelites. Jonah and Israei—type and antitype—had 
each to be brought to the consciousness of their mission by 
calamity. 

It is a fortunate accident that the unknown writer was 
moved to insert the name of Jonah in preference to any more 
familiar but less venerable name. He thereby—unconsciously, 
no doubt—secured the ultimate admission of his book into 
the sacred canon, like the author of Daniel at a still later 
time. It was not my object to investigate the question of 
the date of Jonah, there being perfect unanimity among histo- 
rical critics. But for those who desire some positive, palpable 
fact in evidence of a post-exile date, I may refer to the use of 
the uncommon phrase, Yahveh Elohim (iv. 6). This at once 
places the book subsequent to the redaction of Genesis ii. and 
iiii The editor of those chapters seems to have observed 
the anachronism involved (see Gen. iv. 26) in the use of the 
name Yahveh at so early a period, and therefore corrected 
it into Elohim. He did not like to scratch out Yahveh, and 
so the two names, Yahveh and Elohim, came to be combined. 
Now this intense veneration for the name of Yahveh (as a 
sort of sacrament of the personality and character of God) is 
specially characteristic of the post-exile period (see Dr. Kalisch 
on Levit. xxiv. 11). The author of Jonah, in spite of his 
freer views on some subjects, fully sympathizes with the 
Levitical legislators in their deep sense of the Divine holiness. 
It is fortunate that on such a point Broad-churchmen and 
High-churchmen, servants of the letter and priests of the 
spirit, can meet in harmony. 
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We are thus enabled to fill up with a little more positive- 
ness than before, a vacant page in the literature of Israel. 
Imaginative moral teaching is found to be no invention of 
the nineteenth century, but a comparatively early product of 
Hebrew literature, and one at least of the methods of the 
artists—the unconscious artists—of the Israelites to be iden- 
cal with that of Homer and of Shakespeare, the elevation and 
refinement of the crude but rich material supplied by popular 
tradition. Whether or not this was the only method of 
Hebrew novelists, could only be determined by a minute 
study of the other romances of the Old Testament and the 
Apocrypha,—Ruth, Esther and Tobit. 

T. K. CHEYNE. 


Nore.—The substitution of Jonah, i.e. the symbol of the Jewish 
nation, for the sun, may be paralleled by the transformation of 
Samson (“the Sun-god,” as Dagon = the Fish-god) into an Israelite 
national hero, and possibly—if Goldziher’s hesitatingly suggested 
interpretation be correct—of Balaam (“the devourer,” viz. of the 
sun = the leviathan or dragon) into the tempter and destroyer of the 
Israelitish people. I may also add that Jonah’s psalm in the belly 
of the fish may be paralleled by the apocryphal “song of the three 
children” in the fire; and that I have altered Mr. G. Smith’s 
Tiamat into Tiamtu, and M. Ganneau’s Reseph into Respu, in order 
to bring out the case-endings, which are essential in Assyrian, and 
more common in Pheenician and in Hebrew, especially in proper 
names, than is generally supposed. See Sayce’s, Bottcher’s and 
Schréder’s Grammars, and the evidence supplied by Blau from king 
Shishak’s inscription in Merx’s “ Archiv,” 1868, pp. 352, 353. 





IV.—STRAUSS'S RELATIONS TO HEGEL AND TO 
THE CHURCH. 


RATIONALISM, as the name of a principle or order of thought 
that has guided and characterized an important historical 
movement, may be described as the principle of squaring every- 
VOL. XIV. R 
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thing with the dictates of the analytical judgment. Our modern 
Rationalism, though it may be said more truly to have had its 
origin in England and France, is very commonly associated in 
the popular mind with Germany, which, on the contrary, is 
more justly to be credited with having given birth to the only 
deep and comprehensive philosophical reaction and protest 
against it. What is more strange and more unjust is, that the 
two men who first and most effectually uttered this protest 
are often confounded with the party whose action they strove 
to stay and to redress. 

Kant was so obnoxious to the unenlightened and bigoted 
Wéllner Ministry of Frederick William II, which succeeded 
that of Zedlitz in 1788, that an attempt was made to persuade 
the King to silence him. A letter from Kiesewetter, among 
Kant’s papers, proves at least that such a proposal was laid 
before his Majesty by Woltersdorf, one of the three Supreme 
Consistorial Councillors appointed by the Ministry as censors 
of the pulpit and the press, and understood to be all very willing 
tools of Wollner.* The same influence succeeded in obtaining, 
in 1794, the Royal authority for a Cabinet-Order, accusing Kant 
of “misusing his philosophy to deface and degrade many of 
the chief and fundamental doctrines of the Holy Scriptures 
and of Christianity,” and enjoining him, under pain of his 
Majesty’s “highest displeasure, not to be guilty of the like in 
future.” At the same time all the theological and philoso- 
phical teachers in the University of Konigsberg were bound 
under oath by subscription not to lecture on the Kantian phi- 
losophy of religion. Even Herder, whose philosophical culture 
might have been expected to give him broader and more libe- 
ral sympathies, denounced Kant as a barbarian author, and 
his principles as dangerous to Church and State. Such was 
the way Kant was looked on by many of his contemporary 
fellow-countrymen. 

In England, De Quincey, whose knowledge and understand- 





* Schubert, S. 130. Kant’s Leben und die Grundlagen seiner Lehre, von Kuno 
Fischer, 8. 46—49, 
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ing of the Kritiken, it may be presumed, never equalled his’ 
professed familiarity with them, and who was always more 
rhetorical than careful or conscientious, has not only described 
Kant as of an “intellect essentially destructive,” and with “no 
instincts of creation or restoration within his Apollyon mind,” 
but in the strongest terms charges him with “exulting in the 
prospect of absolute and ultimate annihilation,” and of an 
inclination to “have formally delivered atheism from the Pro- 
fessor’s chair.” Such is a specimen of the way he was regarded 
here. 

Fortunately, neither the tyranny of the Minister Wéllner, 
nor the elegant opposition of Herder, was a check to the 
Kantian philosophy. Herder's Metakritik, as well as his 
Kalligone, had no other effect than to shew the importance of 
the new philosophy. Kant’s distinguished successor, now in 
the chair at Konigsberg, speaks of him as “the Restorer of 
Faith.” Nor in this country are we any longer content to 
judge of Kant at second hand through such a medium as the 
English opium-eater. Kant’s work was no doubt directly and 
formally critical, but its ultimate aim and tendency was some- 
thing beyond that. Its end was to countermine the sapping 
criticism of Hume, and to find a deeper and firmer foundation 
on which to build. In the second edition of the “Critique of 
Pure Reason,” in 1787, having found his aim to be misinter- 
preted, he himself carefully points out the positive intention 
and really constructive character of his enterprize. The teach- 
ing of Kant, so far as it is negative, may be regarded as but a 
propeedeutic. 

But if a more correct, because better informed, public opi- 
nion is now generally entertained of that great and good man, 
the same, so far as this country at least is concerned, can 
hardly be said of Hegel, who continued and developed the 
thought of Kant. In all.his aims, Hegel was eminently posi- 
tive, concrete, practical, and laboured in the interests of State 
authority in opposition to atomistic individualism, of objective 
reality in contrast to subjective caprice, of morality and reli- 
gion against self-seeking and scepticism. Yet to many his 
R2 
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name is suggestive only of that vague thing (as if it were all 
of a piece), modern German Philosophy, and of rationalistic 
unbelief. It is even not uncommon to hear him—the durchaus 
anti-kritischen, as one of the ablest historians of Philosophy 


_ calls him—classed with Strauss, as representing the negative 


and merely critical side in matters of religion. 

The association of these two names is not altogether without 
pretext—though in another sense and on other grounds than 
are generally meant. Strauss at one time did seem to be some- 
thing of a Hegelian: Hegel never had the faintest tincture of 
Straussism. But viewing Strauss as a whole, and especially in 
his later, and therefore, it may be presumed, his more mature 
and characteristic aspects, he and Hegel are wide enough 
apart. 

On Hegel's relations to Christianity, the limits of this article 
do not permit me now to enter into any detail. I can only 
state that from first to last he was a member of the Lutheran 
communion, and both by profession and practice conformed to 
the orthodox standard. Wir Lutheraner, he exclaims on one 
occasion, ich bin es, und will es bleiben. 

Strauss, as already hinted, started with Hegelian preposses- 
sions,—started, that is, so far as his public life is concerned ; 
for he had already, in the development of his own mind, passed 
through several earlier stages—notably the romantic, with a 
certain admixture of the mystical, and more thoroughly that 
represented by Schleiermacher. But, with the exception of a 
short critique of a book by his friend Kerner, in which he 
renounced his former beliefs in “the old fairy-land of clairvoy- 
ance and magic,’ and one or two papers of a literary character, 
his first public appearance was as a disciple and interpreter of 
Hegel, on whose Logic he lectured as a Repetent at Tiibingen. 
His earlier theological writings, too, though differing from 
Hegel’s own teaching in several most important respects, never- 
theless really carried out what some may regard as a truer 
development of Hegelian principles than, in one point at least 
of greatest difference, Hegel himself did. Thus in the Schluss- 
Abhandlung to his original Leben Jesu, Strauss wrote : 
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“The infinite, according to the scientific view, has its existence 
in the alternate production and annulment (Setzen und Wiederauf- 
heben) of the finite ; the idea is realized only in the entire series of 
its manifestations.” * 


Again, in the next section, treating “of the Speculative 
Christology,” he writes : 


“The true and real existence (Dasein) of spirit is neither God for 
Himself, nor man for himself, but the God-man ; neither his infini- 
tude alone, nor his finitude alone, but the process of self-surrender 
and resumption (Bewegung des Sichhingebens und Zuriicknehmens) 
between the two, which from the divine side is revelation, from the 
human, religion.” + 


And this statement he is apparently ready to adopt for him- 
self, provided only that by the God-man is understood, not any 
single individual of history, but humanity as an ideal whole. 

His first plan of the Leben, sketched during his short stay at 
Berlin (whither he went, as he himself told Schleiermacher, 
somewhat, it may have been, to the latter’s mortification, for 
the sake of Hegel’s teaching, who, however, survived his arrival 
only a week or two), exhibited, even in its form, unmistakable 
traces of Hegelian influence. The work was to consist of three 
parts, reflecting in their mutual relation the Hegelian move- 
ment of reciprocity. The first part was to be, (1) the life of 
Christ according to the Gospels, (2) the life of Christ as par- 
tially and diversely seen in believers, and (3) the reconciliation 
of these two in the second section of the Apostles’ Creed ; thus 
presenting a similar trichotomy as a subdivision. The second 
part was designed to be a critical analysis of the historical life 
of Christ. In the third part, the negations of the second were 
to be dogmatically re-established. 

This design he never fully carried out. The Life as published 
contained only the critical part, and a short but very pregnant 
concluding treatise, which renewed rather than fulfilled the 
promise of a positive dogmatic reconstruction. 

It is important, however, to observe that he had then no 





* $149. t § 150. 
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intention of undermining or assailing Christianity. Nor, after 
his book was published, did he believe his critical work to be 
’ essentially destructive, or of other service than to clear the 
ground and purge the materials, preparatory to drawing out in 
purer form the spiritual truth which-he regarded as the life 
and sole worth of Christianity. On the contrary, he resented 
the charge brought against him of hostility to the Christian 
faith, and maintained that he had not attacked its substance, 
but that, while subjecting the Gospel narrative to critical exa- 
mination and analysis, he re-asserted, in the very explanation 
which he offered of its origin and growth, the truth and sacred- 
ness of the essential ideas it embodies. In the second of his 
Zwei Friedliche Blitter, on “the Transitory and the Permanent 
in Christianity,” published in 1839, four years after the Leben 
first appeared, he asserts : 


“ As little as man will ever be without religion, will he be without 
Christ..... And this Christ, so far as he is inseparable from the 
highest form of religion, is a historical person, not a mythical—a 
real individual, not a mere symbol. There is no fear that he will 
be lost to us, even though we are forced to surrender much that has 
been hitherto named Christianity. He remains to us, and to all, 
the more secure and stable, the less we anxiously hold fast doctrines 
and opinions which may be thought an occasion of apostasy. But 
if Christ remains to us,—remains, too, as the highest we know and 
can conceive in things religious,—as he without whose presence in 
the heart no perfect piety is possible—then there also remains to us 
in him the essential truth of Christianity.” 


He did not even see that the views he had advocated were 
inconsistent with his position within the Church. The ques- 
tion presented itself to his mind in this light. When an 
evangelical preacher, after referring to the external facts of the 
portion of Scripture chosen for his theme, goes on to extract 
and apply their spiritual significance, is not this latter rightly 
judged to be the most important and precious part of his dis- 
course? Nay, is not the narrative of facts deemed worthy of 
being made a topic of religious teaching only inasmuch as these 
contain and express a spiritual import? Can it then be so 
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heinous an offence, can it be really opposed to Christian spirit 
and truth, if the mythical preacher sink the facts in the inte- 
rest of their spiritual meaning so far as to cease to regard them 
as historical facts at all, provided he otherwise see good reason 
to do so, and to treat them only as the imaginative incarnation 
of the spiritual ideas, which are by their means rendered more 
readily apprehensible and impressive to the ordinary conscious- 
ness of men? The mythical, equally with the evangelical, 
teacher holds by what is admitted to be alone vital and essen- 
tial. The difference is, that he considers the spiritual ideas as 
primary and formative, not as merely reflected and shadowed 
forth ; that the history springs from them, and not they from 
the history. 

The practical difficulties, and even the moral risks, of such 
a position to the individual, on the one hand, and the evils to 
the Church in its absolute rejection, on the other, are explicitly 
recognized and discussed by Strauss in the last section of the 
Leben. But, insisting on the general truth of his view, he 
denied, or overlooked, what the Church asserted—that in the 
Christian faith some of the doctrines are so properly and pecu- 
liarly connected with the facts, that the one cannot be disso- 
ciated or held apart from the other; that the full truth exists 
only in the fact; that the fact is the sole appropriate and 
necessary externalization of the truth. It is important clearly 
to recognize this deep and essential connection in order pro- 
perly to appreciate the Church's position, and to understand 
fully the supreme and vital sense in which its religion claims 
to be an historical religion. 

The support and confirmation derived by Christian doctrine 
from its association with history, is urged by the late Bishop 
Hampden in the Introduction to the second edition of his 
Bampton Lectures. Using the term facts “to denote whatever 
is—universal, as well as particular, truths, whether founded on 
experience, or on the authority of Divine Revelation,” and as 
“opposed to theory or hypothesis,” he distinguishes “ events,— 
facts in the popular, as well as the philosophical, sense of the 
term,” from “doctrinal truths.” The former, he says, “form an 
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historical basis to the other truths joined with them in the 
Christian scheme.” “I have wished,” he adds, “to point out 
strongly a great characteristic of our religion, by which it is 
distinguished from all other religions professing to have their 
sacred books. Our revelations, we may say, were not the lite- 
rary work of some sage or legislator, or put forth as a mere 
writing or collection of writings: but they are a series of his- 
torical revelations given at different times, and in different 
manners, and by different messengers ; each for its special pur- 
pose, in connection with what was then passing in the world ; 
and yet all having reference to one great evangelical purpose. 
Not so, for example, the Korin. Here is the work of one man, 
dealt forth to the world by himself as so many divine commu- 
nications to him, and having no connection in its parts with 
the history of the world.” The connection of the doctrinal 
truth of Christianity with the historical—a connection which 
he asserts to be peculiar to the Christian religion—and the 
value and importance of that connection, are said to be these :— 
Of any revealed doctrinal truth “we might well have believed 
the same, had it been solely the assertion of the inspired writer. 
But that assertion is borne out and explained, and invested 
with a dramatic energy, by the real events to which it refers. 
Thus it may be truly said, that the truths of Scripture are not 
mere sayings or propositions, such as might be stated in a book 
totally unconnected with history, but are further connected 
with the real doings of God in the world.” 

But this connection of doctrinal truth with historical fact, on 
which the Bishop lays stress as a distinctive peculiarity of 
Christianity, must not be confounded with the more intimate 
and necessary connection I wish to signalize. That such a con- 
nection of spiritual truth with definite outward events exists as 
a characteristic of Christianity, distinguishing it from all other 
religions, is just what the mythicist undertakes to dispute; and 
for the Church to have appealed to a feature of its religion which 
Strauss denied, would have been no argument against him, 
without an attempt to meet and disprove the grounds on which 
his denial rested. A connection between ideal truth and his- 
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torical narrative, and that of no accidental kind, is undoubtedly 
admitted by the mythicist—nay, required as the very ground 
on which philosophical myth can be explained. “It is only 
simultaneously with the narrative,” says Strauss, “nay, in the 
very form of the narrative which he tells, that he [the promul- 
gator] becomes conscious of the idea, which he is not yet able 
to apprehend purely as such.”* And he cites these words of 
Welcker—* The Myth arises in the mind as seed springs up 
from the soil: substance and form identical; the history, a 
truth.”+ But this connection and its necessity is of a merely 
subjective nature, without a corresponding objective reality, 
and is only a temporary moment in the evolution of thought. 
The connection Bishop Hampden insists on is a contingent, 
or at least not inherently necessary one ; for he admits it does 
not exist in the case of every doctrinal truth, and that even 
where it does exist, the truth might have been believed without 
it, on the authority of Scripture statement. “ Just as the con- 
nection recognized by the mythicist is purely subjective, so 
this, though objective, is wholly empirical and adventitious ; 
whereas the connection to which I wish to draw attention, 
between certain truths and certain outward facts, is something 
far deeper, and springs from a necessity that is absolute, deter- 
mining the objective and subjective alike. It is not, as in 
Myth, a relation of form as distinguished from matter; nor, 
as in the pragmatic sphere, a relation of particular exemplifi- 
cation and general truth ; but it is the truth itself, the indivi- 
dual actualization of the idea. Deny the external manifesta- 
tion to have been real and actual, and you deny the relative 
doctrine ; if the one can be shewn to fail, the other goes with 
it ; because the historical fact and the doctrinal truth are re- 
spectively but the outer and the inner sides of the same thing. 

The weakness and untenableness of Strauss’s position lay in 
this—that while calling in question the historical facts, and 
resolving the narrative into mythical representment of the 





* Das Leben Jesu fiir das deutsche Volk bearbeitet. Einleitung, S. 154. 
+ Griechische Gétterlehre, I. 8. 77. 
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spiritual truths evolving in human consciousness, he not 
only professed to retain these truths themselves, but even by 
means of them and their living and eternal verity sought to 
account for the mythical structure by which they were figured, 
but figured only ; whereas, supposing this were possible in the 
majority of cases, it was inconsistent and a self-delusion in the 
case of some of the Church’s doctrines, which by their very 
nature involve the history, as the unique, proper, peculiar, and 
necessary embodiment and externalization of the truth,—its 
essential and single actualization. Thus the character of Christ 
as the Son of God belongs to the nature of God. This, as well 
as its relative position to the higher ideal truth, is expressly 
recognized by Hegel, as in the following passage in his “ Phi- 
losophy of Religion :” 

“The Christian religion, no doubt, on one side, begins with an 
external history, which is believed. But at the same time this his- 
tory has the signification that it is the unfolding of God’s nature. 
Thus arises forthwith a distinction, according to which Christ is 
not only a man whose fortunes are narrated in the history, but he 
is also the Son of God. And it is the explication of Christ’s history 
that is the deeper ; it has taken place in thought, and has produced 
the Dogmatic, the doctrine of the Church.”* 


Even in the indications of a positive side, therefore, which 
accompanied Strauss’s great achievement in criticism, he as- 
sumed a position not thoroughly consistent in itself, and which 
the Church could not tolerate—though he apparently did not 
see that—and carried out principles to an extreme, in a way 
that Hegel would have condemned as one-sided. 

He was thus at the very outset in certain respects at vari- 
ance with Hegel. Several of the points of difference were 
prominently recognized and defended by Strauss himself. In 
the third Part of his “ Polemical Essays” in defence of the 
“ Life,” and published shortly before the third edition of that 
work, in 1838, there is a special reply, not only to the Evan- 
gelical party, and to the intermediate school represented by 





* B. I. 8. 220. 
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the Studien und Kritiken, but also to the more orthodox 
Hegelians. Of course there is the question how far Hegel was 
fairly and truly represented by these followers on the extreme 
right. But it may be safely affirmed that whatever divergence 
there might be from the master in their statements, there was 
a departure certainly not less in the opposite direction on the 
part of Strauss and other members of the extreme left. 

His Glaubenslehre, which appeared in 1840-41, but was 
planned even before the Leben, seems still in its fundamental 
idea to exhibit a general Hegelian view, or something like it. 
It speaks of “ God” as “the eternal movement of the universal 
substance, ever making itself subject, and thereby attaining 
objectivity and true reality.” “God has eternally to cause the 
other of Himself—nature—to proceed from Himself, in order 
eternally to return into Himself, as self-conscious spirit.” 
Even on the question of Personal Divinity, Strauss appears here 
on the positive, the Hegelian, the Christian side. “The Per- 
sonality of God,” it is said, must not be conceived as indivi- 
dual, but as universal Personality.” Yet the Hegelianism of 
the Glaubenslehre is after all the pseudo-Hegelianism of a cross 
with Feuerbach rather than the Hegelianism of Hegel. In it 
Strauss dissents from Hegel’s doctrine of the substantial iden- 
tity of religion and philosophy, which, in the Introduction to 
the Leben, and also in the concluding Dissertation on the Dog- 
matic Import of the Life of Jesus, he had not only adopted, 
but had in it found the ground for asserting the essential and 
necessary presence of myth in all religions. 


“Tf in relation to philosophy religion is defined as the conscious- 
ness of the same absolute content (Jnhalt), only in the form of repre- 
sentation (Vorstellung), not in that of the notion (Begriff), it is easy 
to see that the mythical can be awanting only below and above the 
proper standpoint of religion, and that within the true religious 
sphere it is essentially and necessarily present.” * 


This material sameness of philosophy and religion, which 
was his strongest support in reason for the mythical theory, 





* -Einleitung, § 14. 
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he now abandons, and does so even inconsistently with the 
leading thought of the Glawbenslehre itself. That work is 
essentially monistic in principle; yet in divorcing philoso- 
phy from religion in their absolute import, he introduces an 
irresolvable dualism into human faculty. Led away by a 
somewhat superficial and verbal logic, he argues that the 
absolute matter must have absolute form, and cannot be held 
representatively ; the Begriff cannot be in the Vorstellung. 
Consequently, if Vorstellung be the form of religion, the idea, 
or absolute truth, cannot belong to religion. The formal 
difference of religion and philosophy involves a material dif- 
ference also. Strauss either did not see or disregarded the 
fact, that this reasoning would destroy the unity of knowledge, 
and establish in the mind of man a radical dualism contra- 
dictory of his fundamental principle of monism. 

Differences, therefore, of the first importance existed from 
the beginning between Strauss and Hegel. But Strauss sub- 
sequently travelled far from the position represented by these 
earlier works. His first Leben represented his views as a very 
young man, before he had fully worked out his own indepen- 
deut position, and while he had scarcely had time to free 
himself from the dominating influence of teachers who first 
guided and captivated his awakening powers. He was only 
twenty-seven when it was first published. In his second Leben 
Jesu, which appeared twenty-nine years after the first, and 
twenty-four after the Glaubenslehre, he comes before us in 
quite another aspect. 

By the second Leben is not meant the second edition, which 
was but a reprint of the first; nor even the third, in which he 
departed from some of his earlier conclusions, especially re- 
garding St. John’s Gospel; nor yet the fourth, in which he 
withdraws the alterations made in the third. But it is his 
People’s edition that is meant, which is virtually a new work. 
It is not that in it he had modified many of the critical views 
on special questions which he had originally advanced. That 
to some extent he had already done in the second of his Zwei 
Friedliche Blitter, and also, as has been said, in the third 
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edition of the original Life, acknowledging, in deference to De 
Wette’s and Ullmann’s criticisms, and to the profound moral 
insight of Neander,* that he had declared too confidently 
against John’s Gospel ; and had again in the following edition 
retracted. But in the Leben fiir das deutsche Volk bearbeitet, 
his outlook both on philosophy and religion is essentially 
different. 

Even before the issue of the fourth edition in 1840, he had, 
in the Preface to the collection of his early Essays, which he 
published in the autumn of 1839, under the title of Charac- 
teristiken und Kritiken, expressly withdrawn all the con- 
cessions made either in his Streitschriften in 1837, in the 
third edition of the Zeben in 1838, or in his Vergdngliches 
und Bleibendes im Christenthum in the spring of 1839. I am 
thus particular in referring to these dates, because they 
appear highly significant. They argue, it seems to me, that 
Strauss, who is often considered the most cold, impassive, 
unsympathetic, and merely intellectual of mortals, was keenly 
alive to social influences, and sensitive to the opinion and 
conduct of his fellow-men, to a degree which, if it lowers our 
estimate of his calm, judicial, and purely intellectual faculty, 
makes him more living and real, and brings him nearer to us 
in the weakness as well as the strength of human feeling and 
temper. He was after all a man of like passions with our- 
selves, and not, as he has sometimes been pictured, a frigid, 
marble form, touched with dry light, but irresponsive to praise 
or blame, and indifferent to the kindly intercourse of his fellows, 
or to their aversion and ill-will. 

After experiencing the storm and alienation excited by the 








* “Ich habe von allen (Gegner) so viel méglich zu lernen gesucht. Wie viel 
ich in dieser Hinsicht de Wette ’n verdanke, habe ich schon an einem andern Orte 
ausgesprochen. Nicht minder war mir Neander’s tiefer Gemithsblick oft behulf- 
lich, die Einheit aufzufinden, die sich mir unter Gegensatzen versteckt hatte. . . . 
Die Veranderungen, welche diese neue Auflage darbietet, hiingen mebr oder 
weniger alle damit zusammen, dass ein erneuertes Studium des vierten Evange- 
liums an der Hand von de Wette’s Commentar und Neander’s Leben Jesu Christi 
mir die fraheren Zweifel an der Aechtheit und Glaubwiirdigkeit dieses Evange- 
liums selbst wieder zweifelhaft gemacht hat.”— Vorrede zur dritten Auflage, 
8. iii.—v. d 
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Leben, he had for three years been making repeated and 
increasing advances towards peace and reconciliation, at least 
with the larger-minded and more appreciative of his critics. 
The most pacific and concessive of his writings was the latter 
of the Zwei Friedliche Bldtter, in March, 1839. Early in 
August of the same year, he revoked all his concessions, and 
receded, not only to his first position, but eventually, it is to 
be regretted, far beyond it. It is difficult to suppose that this 
sudden recoil was the result of unbiassed judgment. He had 
not been without time and opportunity to ponder and recon- 
sider his positions. Four years had elapsed since his book had 
fallen like a bomb among his contemporaries. During the last 
three of these he had, in the re-issue of the “Life” and in other 
publications, become gradually more and more accommodating 
and pacific in tone. Within little more than four months after 
the last and the most yielding of these explanatory and apolo- 
getic publications, he cancelled all his concessions and stiffened 
himself in opposition. 

In view of Strauss’s whole life, it would, I think, be a hard 
and unsympathetic, if not a suspicious, mind, that would 
question his sincerity. But it is scarcely possible to doubt— 
however unconsciously it may have been to himself—either 
that his concessions and implied overtures for agreement were 
dictated more by the healthy desire to be at one with his gene- 
ration on points of highest truth, than by a solemn conviction 
of error (and it is to be remarked that he himself afterwards 
spoke of his concessions as the weak and unsound result of 
“the horror of feeling himself alone in the world, which pene- 
trated to every limb”); or that his abrupt revulsion was the ex- 
pression less of deliberately poised judgment, than of wounded 
sentiment,—less the act of the stern devotee to truth, than the 
piqued and indignant revolt of the outcast. The fact is, public 
indignation and animosity against him had not abated, and in 
the short interval that marks the crisis of his course he had 
been driven from Ziirich. 

I would not be understood to suggest that Strauss was 
actuated by vulgar, petty, dishonourable motives: far other- 
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wise. But we all know how powerfully our vision is liable 
to be affected by the refracting medium of embittered feeling. 
The unmitigated distrust and alienation manifested on one 
side naturally engendered, or strengthened if it existed already, 
a feeling of estrangement and heartburning on the other. 
Strauss was irritated and chafed, and some resentment may 
have stirred his soul. But on the whole perhaps his recoil 
was but as the resurgence of the baffled wave. 

A quarter of a century elapsed before the second Leben came 
out, and in it his philosophical point of view generally was 
wholly altered. He was unable to resist the masterly influ- 
ence of Baur. “Am meisten Belehrung verdanke ich allerdings 
Baur und den Minnern, die in seinem Sinne weiter geforscht 
haben; konnte ich auch nicht mit allen ihren Ergebnissen 
einverstanden sein, so war ich es doch um so mehr mit dem 
Geist und der Art ihrer Forschung.”* The specifically mythi- 
cal theory is now virtually superseded, and, under whatever 
name, is in the main transformed into that of the Tendenz 
principle. “Ich habe in dieser neuen Bearbeitung des Lebens 
Jesu, hauptsiichlich in Folge von Baur’s Nachweisungen, der 
Annahme bewusster und absichtlicher Dichtung weit mehr 
Raum als friiher zugestanden ; darum aber die Bezeichnung zu 
andern, habe ich keine Ursache gefunden.”+ The Geist move- 
ment, in obedience to an inner and primarily unconscious im- 
pulse and guidance, has given place to the deliberate aims of 
individual human activity and purpose. His thought has also 
become more leavened by Comte and Feuerbach. He cannot 
get beyond nature, and of nature, man is the highest. Christ 
is but the projection of an ideal perfection. The religion of 
Christ has passed into the religion of humanity. Theology is 
only the highest anthropology. Homo homini deus est. 

But what in the present connection I wish particularly to 
notice and to emphasize is, his altered attitude in relation to 
what may be said to be the major intellectual current of 
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modern times. “He no longer breasts the stream, but is carried 
along with it. In the first “Life,” he is an anti-rationalist : 
he expressly condemns Rationalism. 


“In proportion as he [the critic] is distinguished from the natu- 
ralistic theologian and the free-thinker—in proportion as his criti- 
cism is conceived in the spirit of the nineteenth century, he is filled 
with veneration for every religion, and especially for the substance 
of the sublimest of all religions, the Christian, which he believes to 
be identical with the deepest philosophical truth.* . . . . Rationalism 
enters into open war with the Christian faith, for it seeks to thrust 
into the background, nay, to banish from the province of Dogma, 
that which is its essential point and corner-stone—Christology. But 
this very opposition is decisive of the insufficiency of the rational- 
istic system, proving that it does not perform what is demanded 
from every system of religious doctrine, viz. first to give adequate 
expression to the faith which is the object of the doctrine, and 
secondly to place this expression in a relation, whether positive or 
negative, to science. Now the Rationalists, in the effort to bring 
the faith into harmony with science, restrict its expression ; for the 
Christ who is only a distinguished man, creates indeed no difficulty 
to the understanding, but is not the Christ in whom the Church 
believes.” T 


And in the section following the above, he says of Schleier- 
macher : 


“On the one hand, he has adopted in its fullest extent the nega- 
tive criticism directed by Rationalism against the doctrine of the 
Church; nay, he has rendered it even more searching; on the other 
hand, he has sought to retain what Rationalism had lost—-the essen- 
tial part of positive Christianity: and thus he has saved many in 
these days from the narrowness of Supernaturalism and the empti- 
ness of Rationalism.” 


But this is all changed in his later works. If he began with 
Hegel in assailing Rationalism, and in maintaining a universal 
Personality, he ends with denying the Personality of God alto- 
gether, the truth of creation and personal immortality. In the 
Leben drawn up “for the German people,” he fails back on 
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Rationalism, and, if not by name maintaining it, in practice 
adopts it. His original Leben had dealt mostly with the Gospel 
narrative as a narrative, and with the determination of the 
non-historical elements ; at the same time indicating, at least 
critically, a dogmatic development of Christian truth. He now 
omits all dogmatic discussion ; and while working more on the 
lines of the Tiibingen school in criticising not merely the 
narrative as such, but also the Gospel compositions as historical 
literary products—although he admits that in relation to the 
capital question, whether the history is true or not, ist die 
Evangelienkritik wahrend der letzten zwanzig Jahre unléugbar 
etwas in’s Kraut geschossen—he goes on to attempt what had 
just been the aim of Rationalism, and for which he had charged 
it with being empty and inadequate, viz. a re-construction of 
the historical Christ out of the Gospel narrative, minus the 
miraculous element. “In der Instruirung des kritischen Pro- 
cesses, war in meiner friihern Bearbeitung des Lebens Jesu 
der analytische Weg genommen..... aber es fand sich kein 
Ort,....in Einem Zuge zu entwickeln, was denn an der 
Person und Geschichte Christi, streng historisch genommen, 
gewesen sein méchte. Darum schien es zur Erginzung des 
friihern Verfahrens dienlich, und zugleich der indess fortge- 
schrittenen Wissenschaft angemessen zu sein, diessmal den 
umgekehrten synthetischen Weg einzuschlagen. . ... Wir wis- 
sen jetzt wenigstens gewiss, was Jesus nicht war und nicht 
gethan hat, naimlich nichts Uebermenschliches und Ueber- 
natiirliches: so wird es uns eher moglich sein, den Andeu- 
tungen der Evangelien iiber das Natiirliche und Menschliche 
in ihm soweit nachzugehen, um wenigstens in ungefihren 
Umrissen angeben zu kénnen, was er war und was er wollte. 
Davon also, von dem muthmasslichen historischen Kern der 
Geschichte Jesu, der in dem friiheren Werke gar nicht als 
Einheit zur Darstellung kam, werden wir diessmal ausgehen.’* 

In fact, he adopts the réle of the Rationalist with this dis- 
tinction :—the Rationalist proper, the mere Rationalist, accepts 
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the Gospels as history, but history of natural events, however 
fancifully or erroneously understood or interpreted ; Strauss 
rejects much of the Gospels as not history, but tries to piece 
together the remainder, and of that to construct a history of 
natural events. The object of the second Leben is nicht eine 
vergangene Geschichte zw ermitteln, vielmehr dem menschlichen 
Geiste zu kunftiger Befreiung von einem druckenden Glaubens- 
joche behiilflich zu sein,*—or, as expressed in another place, die 
Befreiung der Geister von dem religidsen Wahn,+—by producing 
a modern history of an ancient time. When it is said he fell 
back on Rationalism, it is not meant that he had been rational- 
istic before, but that in relation to the progress and develop- 
ment of thought in his century, the adoption of such principles, 
as compared with his earlier more idealistic doctrine, was a 
reactionary movement. 

From present consideration I may omit many works by 
Strauss of great excellence, and some of which may possibly be 
read when the Leben Jesu is laid aside ; because they are of a 
literary rather than a theological character. Some of these 
no doubt have a theological interest; his “Life of Hiitten,” 
for example ; but of it the main interest after all is literary 
and moral or political. In the present connection, next to 
the two Lives of Jesus, his third great work—great as marking 
the stages of his own mental progress —“ The Old and the New 
Faith”—is still more reactionary and further—out of sight 
further—away from his original Hegelian affinities. Of this 
book it is unnecessary to speak atany length. Its appearance 
is so recent, that its purport and character must be fresh in 
every one’s memory ; and the English translation has rendered 
it accessible to whoever in this country is interested in such 
matters. It is scientific neither in form nor tone, and deals 
with results rather than inquiries. These results are a sort of 
mixture of science in a Darwinian direction, but accepted and 
stated without Darwin's caution and scientific power—or rather 
perhaps in the direction and spirit, if not knowledge and tho- 
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roughness of Haeckel—and of modern materialism dashed with 
the pessimism of Schopenhauer and Hartmann, though free 
from the former's cynicism. 

This work, which he calls his “Confession,” as summing 
up the thought and investigation of his life, is as far removed 
from anything of the nature of Hegelianism as it is from 
Christianity. Even to his warmest admirers it has been a 
disappointment, to some a grief. Yet even in it, as in most 
of his other productions, we see evidence of the fineness and 
dignity of Strauss’s personal character. With all the cheerless- 
ness of his outlook, he endured cheerful and serene, and never 
gave himself up to the sneer or the despair of the prevailing 
pessimism. Notwithstanding the blight of his professional life, 
and the social ostracism to which he was subjected ; amid the 
wreck of his home and his domestic joys—“a convulsion,” 
he himself says, “far more fatal than any of those theological 
persecutions” with which he had been assailed; even under 
the fearful malady from which he suffered and died,—he pre- 
served, in an eminent degree, a gentle, refined, and kindly 
human spirit, manfully doing his duty, as he understood, to 
the last, and soothing his hours of loneliness and agony with 
music and poetry. 

RosBert BELL. 





V.—CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


Charles Kingsley: his Letters and Memories of his Life. Edited 
by his Wife. In Two Volumes. Henry S. King and Co. 
London. 1877. 


THE interest of these volumes, “ dedicated to the beloved 
memory of a righteous man,” Jies in the character of the man, 
and not in any striking incidents of his career. The story 
reads as a singularly uneventful one; although to Kingsley 
himself, with his ardent temperament, there were doubtless 
far more ‘crowded hours of glorious life’ than fall to most 
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men even of active, adventurous disposition. Part of the suc- 
cess which this book has already found is due perhaps merely 
to the curiosity widely felt to know something of the inner 
life of one who has held so conspicuous a place in the litera- 
ture and action of the age; but much also is unquestionably 
due to the way in which that just curiosity has been met by 
Mrs. Kingsley. In performing her task, she has shewn not 
only the loving appreciation and partiality we might expect, 
but also ability of other kinds, and sometimes courage. We 
are not blind to the omissions of the book, nor do we relish 
much that is superfluous in it; still we have seldom seen a 
book more readable in parts, or more fairly planned to suit 
such readers as, not having to review, may conscientiously 
skip. We have here a selection of letters and memories of a 
life: the thing is incomplete, but we learn much which we 
wished to know. Not that we should have looked kindly on 
a third volume. Far from it. Less pages, fewer friendly tes- 
timonials, and something more on the critical points in Mr. 
Kingsley’s character and career, would have met our wish. 
One feels a little surprised at first that such a man, accom- 
plishing something in his day, and making little whirlpools of 
commotion wherever he went, should after all have had so 
happy and even a life. We call his life happy, because every 
chapter of these volumes bears copious evidence, not only to 
the good reasons that he had from first to last for being happy, 
but also to the pleasant fact. Dark passages of doubt, despair 
and grief, we are told of here and there ; and it is quite easy 
to conceive how one who lived his life with such intensity of 
feeling and purpose should have had such experiences, and 
still find himself recovered from them before ordinary men 
would have fairly made up their minds they were miserable. 
“He seemed to live,” as his pupil and friend, Mr. John Mar- 
tineau, says of him, “three days, as it were, while other men 
were living one.” And we look to this characteristic of Kings- 
ley’s mind as fair explanation of some things in his life which 
would otherwise leave a suspicion of falseness or of affectation 
clinging to his memory. “Believe me,” he said in a letter to 
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& young man going over to Rome, “I can sympathize with 
you; I have been through it; I have longed for Rome; and 
though I now have, thank God, cast all wish of change behind 
me years ago, as a great lying devil's temptation, yet I still 
long as ardently as ever to see in the Church of England much 
which only now exists, alas! in the Church of Rome. Can I 
not feel for you?”’* In another letter on the same subject, he 
says, “ For several years of my life, it was the question” [“ that 
terrible question of Celibacy versus Marriage” +] “ which I felt 
I must either conquer utterly, or turn papist and monk. IfI 
give you some little light, I can assure you I bought it dear. 
I, too, have held, one by one, every doctrine of the extreme 
High Church party, and faced their consequences.’t On the 
other hand, there are references of a similar kind to a period, 
“not one of months, but for years,”§ when he was involved in 
doubts of another order, and as narrowly escaped falling into 
an extreme rationalism. Were we dealing with the life of a 
man of the average rate of living, it would be difficult, we 
think, to find the time necessary for these long and varied 
experiences. For, as early as 1839, at the age of twenty, 
while on a visit in Oxfordshire, Kingsley came under a strong 
and healthy influence, which was to determine all the rest of 
his life for him; and he returned to Cambridge, promising to 
read again his neglected Bible, and certainly without any 
intention or temptation from that time to turn papist and 
monk. Two years later, he decided to enter the Church,:in- 
stead of following the law as his profession. The following 
year he read for holy orders, and took the curacy of Eversley ; 
and a year and a half after this, he was married and established 
finally at Eversley as Rector. The various phases of doubt 
and agony, therefore, ranging from Popery to Secularism, must 
have been with Charles Kingsley a very young man’s experi- 
ence. And we think it needs this clue, in the singular intensity 
of his character, to justify the claim he was so fund of making, 
of having himself already gone through everything that others 
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who consulted him were going through. Though there is not, 
strictly considered, sufficient time for all these protracted expe- 
riences, there is clear evidence that young Kingsley thought 
with extreme vivacity, felt acutely, and, with a true poet's power 
of imagination, actually passed through many distinct phases 
of trial, bearing the semblance of years of endurance, while 
other men would have been plodding their way carefully through 
one clearly marked set of perplexities. He lived fast, in in- 
tellect and in fancy—l’orage dans ]’Ame et le feu dans le sang.’ 
“Your highly vital life,” were Bishop Wilberforce’s words to 
him when he was no longer a young man. For this charac- 
teristic of the young Kingsley remained throughout the life, 
not, later on, leading him so much to violent changes of feeling 
and mental experience, but forming the impulse which forced 
him to a strain of incessant and varied work. Even so late 
as 1865, however, he still confesses candidly, in writing to 
Mr. Maurice, “I feel a capacity of drifting to sea in me which 
makes me cling nervously to any little anchor like subscrip- 
tion.”"* One may easily infer, accordingly, that before any 
such little anchors were thrown out, the impetuous youth 
under twenty would drift about a good deal. Not a few pages 
of these volumes are taken up with letters from Kingsley in 
answer to writers, both known and unknown to him, and of 
all sorts and conditions, who consulted him in their dangers 
or perplexities. In the candour, and sometimes uncommon 
skill, of these answers, one sees that the writer really had a 
great power of directly entering into the feelings and wants of 
other minds, and that when he speaks confidently of his own 
similar experience in the past, it was an honest reference to 
what he was quite conscious of having lived through. We 
are not specially concerned to vindicate the simplicity and 
truth of Mr. Kingsley on this point ; but it is of some interest, 
if we can get to see as a consistent whole a character which, 


as we must think, was singularly free from affectation or any 
shade of falseness. 
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One or two seeming inconsistencies in Kingsley might per- 
haps be similarly traced either to the intensity or to the many- 
sidedness of his character. It may well puzzle us, for instance, 
that the man whose feeling and fancy were so high-strung that 
he could not listen to Gliick’s song, “Che faro senza Euridice,” 
should yet himself have been able to write the poem called 
“Saint Maura.” As in all his imperfect poems, a preaching 
element runs through the “Saint Maura ;” but even the high 
lesson he meant should be learnt does nothing to save this piece 
from being one of the most distressing and fraught with pain 
ever written. One is struck, too, by traces over and over again 
of some superstitious feeling in the very man who seems to 
have satisfied himself from the first that the ghost of his child- 
hood “was rats,” and at another period stalked down a ghost 
for the benefit of his parishioners. In more than one place, 
he freely confesses to such a feeling. When acknowledging 
a controversial blunder he had made, and a consequent rebuff 
he had met with, he said, “My conclusion is, being on all 
points a ‘superstitious man,’ that God does not choose me to 
meddle in this matter, being not wise and good enough ; that 
he has therefore allowed me to fall into a slight mistake of fact 
in order to cripple me ; and that therefore I must mind other 
work for the present ; whereof I have plenty."* We are not 
disposed to doubt the special providence : the superstition lies 
in the free and ready interpreting of providence. The belief in 
such power of interpretation Mr. Kingsley would have been 
the last man, we think, to be willing to push to its logical 
consequences ; but the assumption, within limits of one’s own 
choosing, is very dear to an active imagination, and sometimes, 
moreover, leads to excellent moralizing. As here: 


“T had my usual luck yesterday evening,—killed a little fish, and 
lost a huge one... . Ask Hughes from me whether he had heard 
of that abject * * * killing the great pike, thirty pounds weight ; and 
ask him if it don’t give him strange thoughts about Providence. 
Seriously I feel about it that God is the Giver; and that to such 
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poor half brutes as * * * from whom you can expect nothing better, 
as Hughes knows, God gives those enjoyments which they are 
capable of thanking Him for, that even so He may lift their hearts 
to Him,—while to such as us He denies them, because we have been 
given other and higher things. I have not had a decent day’s 
fishing for four years. My luck has been absurdly bad. I was 
allowed extraordinary success for three years, till I was acknow- 
ledged the best fisherman in the neighbourhood, and since then I 
can catch nothing. ... All that stirs up thoughts in superstitious 
folk like us, who are fools enough to believe in a ‘special provi- 
dence !”’* 


This apt reading of special providences appears in other 
connections. “About the word Trinity,” he writes to Thomas 
Cooper, the author of The Purgatory of Suicides, “I feel much 
as you do... It has, I think, helped to make men forget that 
God is a spirit .... But, Cooper, I have that faith in Christ’s 
right government of the human race, that I have good hope 
that He is keeping the word Trinity, only because it has not 
yet done its work; when it has, He will inspire men with 
some better one.” Christ’s right government of the human 
race we shall certainly not question; but this readiness to 
name the Divine reasons for the retention of theologic terms 
is of some interest to us, when we attempt to understand the 
character of a man who was at the same time a devotee to 
science, and gifted with a rare poetic temperament. We are 
sorry to find no evidence of what Mr. Kingsley thought the 
Divine reason for the barbarous nomenclature he was so 
familiar with in his scientific pursuits. We may, however, 
justly regard this tendency to off-hand interpretation of Provi- 
dence as nothing in him, asin countless others, but an unsound 
excrescence from that profound persuasion which filled him, of 
-the presence and working of the Divine hand in all things. 

Near the end of this book, there is a letter, both touching 
and discriminating, from the American poet, Mr. Whittier, in 
which he speaks of Kingsley as “reformer, poet and theolo- 
gian.” The words ina fashion sum up Kingsley’s work in 
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life; but he was, we think, poet first of all, and certainly 
theologian last. For in Kingsley as poet, small as is the 
amount of verse he has left behind, we cannot fail to observe 
the marks of true genius. “The echoes of his rare and beauti- 
ful lyrics never die out of my memory.” Not only are they 
exquisite both in their conception and their finish, but this 
was the one chief power which lasted unimpaired to the end 
of his days. His last poem, written in Colorado only a few 
months before his death, “Lorraine, Lorraine, Lorree,” is on 
the same high level, we think, both of conception and execu- 
tion, as the better known lyrics and ballads in his published 
volume. Possibly, under a different stress of circumstances, 
Charles Kingsley might have become one of the great poets 
of England. Chevalier Bunsen thought the author of the 
“Saint’s Tragedy” was the one man who had it in him to 
carry on the national historical drama, picking up the thread 
of English history where Shakspeare left it. Such an attempt 
will perhaps always be sufficiently forbidden by the single fact 
that the daring poet would be challenging a comparison which 
must nearly inevitably damn his work before judgment. But 
apart from this, Kingsley suffered from a weakness, which he 
probably would have gloried in as a strength,—the irrepres- 
sible impulse to push forward a moral, and make his verse 
subserve an obvious present purpose. This tendency ruled in 
all his longer, more sustained efforts, and confined his com- 
plete success as a poet to the shorter occasions when he could 
forget himself as moralist. We cannot persuade ourselves, 
for instance, that his “Saint’s Tragedy,” though it is really so 
noble a work, does not suffer as a poem exactly in proportion 
as it is fitted to be a weapon of controversy or a sermon of 
practical bearing. When preacher and poet are combined in 
one man, we fancy the preaching is likely to have most of 
the advantage. For a high strain of imagination can lift the 
sermon out of the commonplace of practical exhortation or 
dogmatic teaching to higher levels; but we doubt whether 
the preaching office has any gift at all to bestow in aid of the 
poet’s art. , 
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If, accordingly, Bunsen’s idea was out of the way, one thinks 
nevertheless with some regret of another possibility which 
might have befallen Kingsley with his diversity of gifts. 
For his love of science, and his natural powers of observation, 
and withal his faculty of reasoning from observed facts, were 
at least equal to his preaching power, perhaps were far greater; 
and so rare in one man is the combination of poetic and sci- 
entific gifts, each of a high order, that it is natural to wish 
Kingsley might have been the one to step first into that un- 
trodden region, long ago sketched out in anticipation by Mr. 
Buckle, where the spirit of poetry is to be incorporated with 
the spirit of science, and a new world opened to “ makers” and 
to the imagination. However, both poetry and science were 
but pastimes with Kingsley. The main purpose of his life 
removed him from a full devotion to either of these subjects. 
Yet in both he excelled. In science, besides being an accurate 
and patient student, he achieved the art of attractive presen- 
tation of his subject, so as to allure others to a further pursuit. 
In poetry, he achieved perfection, as we judge, in many of the 
shorter pieces lightly thrown from his pen; while in other 
pieces, involving greater labour and thought, the success is 
still only marred by the deliberate purpose of the poet him- 
self. 

The main devotion of Mr. Kingsley’s life, withdrawing him 
from what might have proved a yet nobler path than that 
which fell to his lot, was to practical reforms of many kinds, 
and to theology. Sanitary reform and a religious care for the 
body formed with him no mere episode of his later years. 
They were the uniform teaching of the whole of his ministry, 
and seem to have sprung from an essential portion of his faith. 
As early as 1842, the year of his ordination, he writes in this 
healthy-minded fashion : 


“The body the temple of the Living God... . There has always 
seemed to me something impious in the neglect of personal health, 
strength and beauty, which the religious, and sometimes clergymen 
of this day affect. It is very often a mere form of laziness and unti- 
diness!.... I should be ashamed of being weak. I could not do 
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half the little good I do do here, if it were not for that strength and 
activity which some consider coarse and degrading. Many clergy- 
men would half kill themselves if they did what I do.... How 
merciful God has been in turning all the strength and hardihood I 
gained in snipe-shooting and hunting, and rowing and jack-fishing 
in those magnificent fens to His work! While I was following my 
own fancies, He was preparing me for His work. I could wish I 
were an Apollo for His sake! Strange idea, yet it seems so har- 
monious to me !”* 


This passage gives precisely the spirit in which we find him 
twenty-seven years later throwing himself heart and soul more 
definitely into the work of sanitary reform. This was, too, 
with Mr. Kingsley no mere hobby, leading him to love the 
sewers for the sake of the cleansing thereof, or to delight in 
preaching the morning tub as a leading feature of experimental 
religion. It was part and parcel of the fashion in which he 
carried on the whole of his work, both in his own parish as 
clergyman, and as speaker to a wider circle. In the steady 
maintenance of his duty and right to interfere to save bodies 
as well as souls, lies the centre of interest, we think, in his 
practical career. Of the way in which his ordinary parish 
work was done, the world had heard something long before 
this book was thought of; and the reports are here amply 
confirmed. A clergyman’s daily work in his parish neces- 
sarily tends to a dull routine. Few men can save themselves 
so effectually as Kingsley did from the deadening effect 
of the pressure of constant duties which are only not low 
because their purpose is high. He clearly recognized as his 
own “the work of preaching Christ’s gospel to the poor, awaken- 
ing the souls of old women, and telling little children of their 
Father in heaven ;” but he was persistent at the same time in 
cultivating his own natural versatility, and in doing anything 
and everything of good that fell in his way. To this deter- 
mination to be parish priest, plus a great deal more, we must 
attribute, not only the enormous amount of practical good 
which he accomplished, but also the very healthy influence 
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which passed beyond the limits of the actual task in hand. 
It was not simply that he did this and that which it was 
necessary or right some one should do, but that doing it he 
gave it the stamp of a religious deed, and persuaded other men 
of their neglected duty. We place no limit to our admiration 
of the way in which Mr. Kingsley thus set an example, not 
simply to the clergy, but to all who undertake practical reforms 
in the society about them. He abhorred all clerical officialism ; 
rather delighted, we imagine and hope, to shock the proprieties 
of some of his brethren; and cared only to meet the evil 
thing which had to be met, whatever it was, face to face, and 
grapple with it. Courteous and loyal to his superiors in the 
Church, and “ minding the law,” as for instance in the matter 
of the eastward position after the Purchas judgment, he never- 
theless picked resolutely a line of his own in all practical 
work, and upon his work fell back whenever he felt that 
“capacity of drifting to sea” within him beginning to be 
alarming. 

In this last respect, however, it would not be exact to say 
that he only carried out his own advice to others, having 
taken the hint of that advice in the first place perhaps from 
Dr. Arnold. When, in 1861, his curate asked him whether 
he would advise his reading “ Essays and Reviews,”’—“ By no 
means,” said Mr. Kingsley ; “they will disturb your mind 
with questions which you are too young to solve. Stick to 
the old truths and the old paths, and learn their divineness 
by sick beds and in every-day work, and do not darken your 
mind with intellectual puzzles, which may breed disbelief, but 
can never breed vital religion or practical usefulness.”* This 
advice appears salutary enough ; for doubtless a man, with a 
parish of souls already under his charge, who should care to 
ask for advice on such a point, were better sticking to his 
work and not reading. The shrewdness of the advice might 
well be considered in this way to be somewhat at the expense 
of the recipient’s reputation ; and at any rate, it is certain that 
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not in this method are the Kingsleys of the parish and the pul- 
pit fashioned. For if Mr. Kingsley himself, as we have said, 
was glad to seek in work release from controversy both without 
and within, that was not because he ever, young or old, feared 
to look doubt of all kinds in the face, but rather, we judge, 
because having looked well into it, and settling the question 
to his mind, or seeing it to be without to him a possible solu- 
tion, he took the one or the other equally as a final answer, 
and thereafter proceeded to the more grateful work of practical 
usefulness. This unquestionably is a totally different proce- 
dure from that of refusing to think, and aiding the refusal by 
a fit of hard work. 

In many ways one sees that Mr. Kingsley’s own faith was 
founded on a strong root of naturalism, to which the theological 
system he confessed to was an accretion, more by circumstance 
than by genuine growth. It was his longing, ere he should 
grow old, to be able to throw away all pursuits save Natural 
History, and die with his mind “full of God’s facts, instead of 
men’s lies.”"* When explaining, in a letter to a friend, the great 
law of Christian self-sacrifice as the only law of a perfect family 
life, he justly says, “I am not talking mysticism ; I am talk- 
ing sound, plain, matter-of-fact Naturalism, as open and pos- 
sible to the labouring man as to the sage.” And in another 
letter,— 


“ My theological creed has grown slowly and naturally out of my 
physical one, till I have seen, and do believe more and more utterly, 
that the peculiar doctrines of Christianity (as they are in the Bible, 
not as some preachers represent them from the pulpit) coincide 
with the loftiest and severest science. This blessed belief did not 
come to me at once, and therefore.I complain of no man who arrives 
at it slowly, either from the scientific or religious side ; nor have I 
yet spoken out ali that is in me, much less all that I see coming ; 
but I feel that I am on a right path, and please God, I will hold it 
to the end.”¢ 


And it is in harmony with this position that we cannot help 
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feeling there is some confusion, a very happy confusion, be- 
tween Kingsley’s churchism and his love for nature. Mrs. 
Kingsley says, 

“Passion Week was to him a time of such real and terrible pain 
that he always thanked God when it was over ; and on Easter Day 
he would burst forth into a song of praise once more, for the 
Blessed Resurrection, not only of Christ the Lord, but of man, and 


of the dear earth he loved so well,—spring after winter, birth after 
death.”* 


Some words, too, that Kingsley himself used in speaking of 
his friend, Charles Mansfield, have no impossible, though not 
a literal, application to the practical side of his own theology. 


“He was what would be called a Materialist, and used to argue 
stoutly on it with me, who chose to be something of a dualist or 
gnostic. I forget my particular form of folly. But I felt all through 
that his Materialism was more spiritual than other men’s spiritualism, 
because he had such an intense sense of the truly spiritual,—of 
right and wrong. He was just waiting for the kingdom of God.”+ 


A materialism “more spiritual than other men’s spiritual- 
ism” lay, we think, as the scarcely acknowledged basis of 
whatever was true and noble in Kingsley’s theology. 

It was, too, out of this side of his theology, and not from 
the other portion wherein he thought himself orthodox, that 


any power and originality which appeared in his preaching. 


came. His printed sermons, it is true, do not fill us with a 
great admiration, or seem to us equal in any way to his other 
writings. To have heard them from the living voice, with all 
the aids of his passionate utterance and delivery, would doubt- 
less have been a thing to rouse the attention and live in the 
memory ; and we can easily understand that under such con- 
ditions the sermons would seem, compared at any rate with 
the infinite twaddle dealt out from most episcopal pulpits, 
marvels of thought and eloquence. As printed and carefully 
read, however, one wearies over them,—over the mannerism 
of the style—over the vain repetitions,—over the long inter- 
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vals between the occasional gems of thought or fancy,—also 
over the uneasy straining, in some cases, after orthodox ex- 
pression of scarcely orthodox views. Still, some exceptions we 
should have to make to this criticism, if we were now discuss- 
ing the value of the printed sermons: here and there the better 
power of the man flashes forth, and seems to hint that a very 
noble gift is being somehow perverted from its free and highest 
use. Perhaps it is that Mr. Kingsley’s sermons are fatally 
confused between the naturalistic side of his theology and the 
creeds to which he gave hearty and honest assent, yet without 
finding in them the real basis for the religious activity of his 
life. Likea host of others, he was driven to the Bible and the 
creeds, because in Nature, in spite of his intense love for the 
outer world and his confidence of God’s revelation therein, he 
failed to find sufficient evidence of a God of love. To his 
“dear master,’ Mr. Maurice, he said in 1856, 


“T have long ago found out how little I can discover about God's 
absolute love, or absolute righteousness, from a universe in which 
everything is eternally eating everything else,—infinite cunning 
and shift (in the good sense). Infinite creative fancy it does reveal ; 
but nothing else, unless interpreted by moral laws which are in 
oneself already, and in which one has often to trust against all 
appearances, and cry out of the lowest deep (as I have had to do)— 
Thou art not Siva the destroyer. Thou art not even Ahriman and 
Ormuzd in one. And yet, if Thou art not, why does Thy universe 
seem to say that Thou art? Art Thou a ‘Deus quidam Deceptor’ 
after all? No. There is something in me—which not nature, but 
Thou must have taught me—which cries and will cry: Though 
Thou slay me, as Thou hast slain world on world already—though 
I and all this glorious race of men go down to Hades with the 
Ichthyosaurs and the mammoths, yet will I trust in Thee.”* 


Thus failing in the material universe to find the Christian’s 
God, of whom he knew already in his heart, revelation seemed 
to become a matter of necessity to confirm the voice within, 
though not a self-evident fact, and all its attendant difficulties 
to the reason came simply as difficulties which were on the 
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whole of less weight than those which would arise without a 
revelation. To such a frame of mind, accompanying unusual 
courage and honesty of thought, revelation and creed will 
inevitably interpret themselves with some freedom, adapting 
themselves as best they can to the requirements of a moral 
law already felt and loyally obeyed in the life. 

It was, no doubt, this somewhat constrained position which 
made Mr. Maurice so welcome to Kingsley as a teacher, and 
brought home to his mind the value of “any little anchor like 
subscription.” Partly for this reason, too, and partly from 
the natural chafing of the man under party fetters of all kinds, 
Mr. Kingsley gave cordial adhesion to no one section of the 
English Church. In early life he had happy dreams of “an 
Arnoldite spirit” arising, and longed to clinch the matter by 
the establishment of a periodical, “daring and earnest,” in 
which the writers should sign their names, and the motto, a 
dangerous one, should be “ Ne Sutor.” But this was in 1846. 
Later on, he found Mr. Maurice representing most exactly the 
state of his own mind on the creeds and their interpretation ; 
and in the main, the genera] bearing of his theology during the 
rest of his life seems to have been in harmony with Mr. Maurice's 
writings. Yet there are signs of a somewhat nearer approach 
during the latter half of his mature life, not to orthodox stand- 
ards, for these he had always claimed to adhere to, but toa 
more strictly orthodox rendering of them. This change, which 
was not one, we think, signifying any great shifting of theo- 
logical ground on Mr. Kingsley’s part, seems to find a date ina 
letter to Bishop Sumner in 1861, and falls in, by no accident, 
with the rapid circulation of “Essays and Reviews.” If, after 
this incident, we should call Kingsley a High-churchman, 
it is what, no doubt, would best have pleased himself. But, in 
truth, his theology was full of inconsistencies, as of one who, 
venturing to step outside the Bible and the creeds of his Church 
for some of the revelation of God, yet seeks with care to set 
his wider conceptions still to the old words. Disclaiming, and 
even denouncing, Rationalism, for instance, he yet could say 
in answer to a friend’s doubt whether Mr. Darwin’s explanation 
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of some natural phenomena were orthodox, “ My friend, God’s 
orthodoxy is truth ; if Darwin speaks the truth, he is ortho- 
dox.”"* And another saying of his, in a letter to Mr. Llewellyn 
Davies, is welcome, and marks, we think, the general tenor 
of his mind, in spite of one or two anecdotes in these volumes 
which seem in glaring contradiction. “The older I grow, the 
more tolerant I get, and believe that Wisdom is justified of all 
her children, and poor dear old Folly of some of hers like- 
wise,” 

The evidence in these “Letters and Memories,” with respect 
to Kingsley’s theological position, bears out on the whole the 


justice of what one who knew him well says of him: 


“None of the great parties of the Church could lay claim to him 
exclusively. ... Unexpected points of sympathy with all the dif- 
ferent sections of the Church; a certain ideal of his own, both 
with regard to personal holiness and Church regimen; these things” 
[amongst others] “always left him a free lance in the ecclesiastical 
tield.”t 

As a free lance, he is likely to suffer the general fate of 
those who fight under no recognized banner. His memory 
as theologian is built upon nothing which can be permanent, 
nothing even self-consistent. His theology served its purpose 
as the vehicle of his preaching, and as his passport to credit 
and influence ; it was also the undoubtedly honest expression 
of the man’s own judgment,—the careful balancing often of 
conflicting judgments. But there are no marks of greatness, 
and few of originality, about Kingsley in this capacity. It 
must be on other grounds that his life and character will be 
held in any lasting love or admiration. 

It would be but too easy to pick out things from these large 
volumes which might seem to contradict the estimate we have 
given of this lovable man’s character. That would be a work, 
however, as unfair as it would be ungracious. The book, 
though put together by a tender and generally competent 
hand, wanders sometimes into garrulous follies, which are both 
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perplexing and wearisome. These, together with some sin- 

gular omissions,—omissions so complete as to become con- 

spicuous features,—form the drawback to the relish with which 

we have read the book. It serves its purpose, however, so 

far as it helps us to the understanding of a notable man. Pro- | 
\fessor Max Miiller has justly summed up the character : 


“ As one looked at him for the last time on earth, one felt that 
greater than the curate, the poet, the professor, the canon, had been 
the man himself, with his warm heart, his honest purposes, his 
trust in his friends, his readiness to spend himself, his chivalry and 
humility worthy of a better age. Of all this the world knew little ; 
yet few men excited wider and stronger sympathies.” * 


EDWARD S. Howse. 





VI—CANON MOZLEY ON THE OLD TESTAMENT. r 


Ruling Ideas in Early Ages, and their Relation to Old Testa- 
ment Faith. Lectures delivered to Graduates of the University 
of Oxford. By J. B. Mozley, D.D., Regius Professor of 
Divinity, and Canon of Christ Church: London: Riving- : 
tons. 1877. 


THE suggestive title of this book and the reputation of its 
author cause the reader to open it with the expectation of 
pleasure and instruction ; the first result of its perusal is a 
feeling of unmitigated astonishment. Be it remembered that 
it consists of lectures delivered to a class of graduates at 
Oxford, most of them, it may be taken for granted, men pre- 
paring for ordination, and those who are ere long to be num- \ 
bered among the National Church’s instructors of the people. _ ] 
They are not popular addresses, but the teachings of a scholar 
to scholars, containing the materials that are to assist in pre- 
paring the students for the discharge of clerical functions. Yet 
we do not find one single allusion to the critical study of the 
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Old Testament, or any acquaintance manifested with the re- 
searches in reference to the literary history of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, which are the characteristic feature of the theolo- 
gical studies of the present generation. The lecturer and his 
audience might be supposed to be equally ignorant of every 
book on the subject that has been published during the last 
quarter of a century. The questions treated of are dealt with 
exactly as though no doubt had ever been expressed, by any 
author worthy of notice, about the Mosaic authorship of the 
Pentateuch, the historical] value of the biographies of the Patri- 
archs, and the trustworthiness of the narratives in the books of 
Joshua and Judges. Even the book of Daniel is referred to 
as undoubted history. In fact, the Old Testament is treated 
throughout in exactly the same manner as it was by writers of 
the earlier part of the present century. 

How are we to account for this systematic neglect of the 
researches and conclusions of recent critics? It cannot be 
accidental; not for a moment may we suppose that it is 
caused by ignorance of the works and arguments of such 
writers as Colenso, Ewald and Kuenen. It must be with 
design that they are ignored, and with a set purpose that all 
notice of them is avoided. The fact seems to indicate the con- 
viction of the Professor, that it is the safest course to encourage 
theological students to close their eyes to the progress of 
thought, and, resting on the old ways, to refuse to examine 
the grounds on which conclusions formerly trusted in are now 
disturbed. It may also indicate his opinion that his hearers 
should pursue a similar course in their future instructions to 
their flocks. But in both cases the policy is short-sighted, and 
may prove disastrous. Whether the conclusions of modern 
critics are well-founded or not, they must be noticed, either to 
be disproved or to be acquiesced in, by every one who seeks-to 
deal with the subjects to which they refer. It is far too late 
in the day for contemptuous silence concerning them. Their 
arguments must be met and their views must be carefully 
investigated by every theological student who would deserve 
the name. Ifthe teachers at what should be the head-quarters 
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of English theological learning are unable or unwilling to meet 
the difficulties fairly, to look facts in the face, to weigh argu- 
ments freely and fearlessly in the balance of reason and 
scholarship, it is time for them to give place to others less 
hampered by prejudice and the prescriptive bonds of time- 
honoured opinions. It is only such teachers who can send 
forth clergymen well equipped with the mental and moral 
weapons which may enable them to deal with the doubts and 
difficulties, which are every day more and more pressing them- 
selves on the attention of the people. It is a bad omen for a 
religious system if its clergy lag behind its laity in the course 
of theological progress, in the path of inquiry, which need be 
none the less reverent because it is entirely free. 

But it may be said that the subject of the volume before us 
does not call for any reference to questions of criticism, that 
these are dealt with in other courses of lectures to the same 
students ; and that the theories of recent writers having been 
satisfactorily answered and triumphantly disposed of elsewhere, 
the Professor is justified in taking for granted the view he 
here presupposes of the Old Testament books from which he 
quotes. Were it so, some reference to the fact might naturally 
be expected. If such reference were not needed by those who 
heard the lectures, it was surely desirable when the volume is 
presented to the general reader. And it may well be doubted 
if a scholarly investigation of the subject can result in such an 
entire acquiescence in the views of a by-gone generation as 
Dr. Mozley seems to rest in. But more than this, the question 
as to the authorship and date of the books of the Old Testa- 
ment is a fundamental question in reference to the main sub- 
ject of this course of lectures. If even a tithe of Dr. Colenso’s 
conclusions concerning the Pentateuch be accepted, if the 
statements of very moderate and cautious writers of the pre- 
sent day be true, the whole argument here presented falls 
to the ground, the problem to solve which this volume is in- 
tended ceases to exist. It is only on the supposition that all 
the narratives of the early Hebrew books are literally and 
strictly true, that the difficulties which Dr. Mozley strives to 
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meet have any existence. His treatment of them takes for 
granted that all the conclusions of modern criticism are en- 
tirely baseless. Ought a Regius Professor to assume this with- 
out indicating why he does so? Ought he to speak and write 
as though this criticism were unknown to him? He even 
assumes a tone of certainty on points as to which it can hardly 
be that a man of his scholarship feels as little doubt or diff- 
culty as is experienced by the most ignorant reader who 
rests in the mere letter of Scripture. This will be made plain 
by a brief statement of the scope and purpose of the lectures. 

The general question to which an answer is sought in these 
lectures is this: How can we account for the fact that com- 
mands were given to the ancient Hebrews by express revela- 
tion from God, confirmed by undoubted miracles, to perform 
acts which our Christian conscience condemns as immoral ? 
Such commands are considered in detail, in reference to the 
sacrifice of Isaac, the extermination of the Canaanites, the 
assassination of Sisera, the law of retaliation and the law of 
Goél. The solution offered is, that these deeds were not in 
opposition to the conscience of that age and people. The 
principle laid down as to the employment of miracles is as 
follows : 


“When we go then to the Scripture doctrine of miracles and of 
the evidence rising from miracles, we find, in the first place, that 
the general rule laid down is, that miracles are evidence of the 
Divine will; and that a command which has the warrant of a miracle 
is to be regarded as coming from God. ... . But when we enter 
further into the teaching of Scripture on this subject, we discover 
that, together with this general rule respecting miracles, there is a 
collateral principle inculcated, viz., that a miracle may be permitted 
by God for the purpose of trial. Where, then, the authority of a 
miracle contradicts any clear knowledge we have of the Divine will, 
any instructions from antecedent sources, this is the interpretation 
of it which Scripture enjoins upon us. We are warned that the 
miracle dees not in such cases bear its primary and more natural 
interpretation as an evidence of the Divine will, but the secondary 
interpretation of it as a trial of moral strength in resisting that | 
apparent evidence—of the moment and from without—in favour of 
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a more real evidence of His will which we have from antecedent 
sources or from within.” * 

“Tf a miracle was in a former age sufficient evidence of a Divine 
command to destroy life, and now it is not, it must be that we are 
now possessed with a principle in such strong disagreement with 
homicide, that the alternative of the miracle being only permitted as 
a trial necessarily becomes more reasonable now than of its being 
proof of a command ; whereas this principle did not exist in equal 
force and strength in the mind of a former age, and therefore the 
miracle was taken in its more obvious meaning as proof of a Divine 
commandment.” t 


The acknowledgment of a command from within—the verdict, 
that is, of the individual conscience—being more binding than 
any external law, even if sanctioned by miracle, is of great 
importance. But it sounds a strange assumption to take for 
granted that there can ever be a contradiction between the 
voice of God within and His command coming from without, 
and that He ever tries one of His children so severely as to 
tempt him with a mandate enforced by miracle which is in 
direct antagonism to the sense of right proceeding from ante- 
cedent sources and felt binding by the conscience. We do not 
know what instance can be adduced of such a “ trial,” and the 
necessity of supposing its possibility is a serious flaw in the 
theory of which it forms a part. It is a much simpler explana- 
tion, and one more accordant with all Christian notions of the 
character of God, to say that wherever men have supposed this 
contradiction to exist, it has been because they have erro- 
neously attributed to Him commandments which were not in 
truth Divine. It is the natural instinct which prompts the 
unavoidable conclusion, that as soon as any precept which has 
hitherto been looked on as part of the law of God is pro- 
nounced immoral by the conscience, it is also viewed as not 
coming from God, and a change takes place in the conception 
of what is really His will in the matter. Thus an early age 
may conceive that God sanctions, and even demands, such 
deeds as every modern Christian would at once pronounce to 
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be inconsistent with the Divine will; but this is only a change 
in man’s conception of God’s commandments, not a change in 
the fundamental character of those commandments themselves. 
An investigation into “ruling ideas in early ages” for the 
purpose of demonstrating how the ancient Hebrews could 
ascribe to Jehovah enactments which we shrink from ascribing 
to Him, is interesting and useful ; but this is a very different 
thing from asserting that He specially revealed and miracu- 
lously enforced His will, that courses of conduct should be 
followed which were in themselves opposed to the precepts of 
pure morality. The supposition is in itself so monstrous, that 
the necessity for it to meet the exigencies of an incorrect sys- 
tem of biblical criticism and interpretation stamps that system 
as practically injurious. 

The statements contained in these lectures as to the pecu- 
liar ideas which distinguish early ages, are worthy of notice : 


“When we examine the ancient mind all the world over, one 
very remarkable want is apparent in it, viz., a true idea of the 
individuality of man; an adequate conception of him as an indepen- 
dent person—a substantial being in himself, whose life and exist- 
ence was his own. Man always figures as an appendage to some- 
body—the subject to the monarch, the son to the father, the wife 
to the husband, the slave to the master.”* 

“We are struck immediately in the Scripture account of the 
sacrifice of Isaac with the habitual sense of ownership—as distinct 
from conferred momentary command—with the entire absence of all 
struggle in the mind of the Patriarch ; how he simply regards his 
son as a treasure of his own which he has to give up, a treasure 
which is dearer to him than any other earthly thing, and which it 
is the greatest trial of his life to part with, but which is still his 
own, belonging to him and appropriate to him to surrender.” t 


It would demand too much space to give quotations shewing 
how this principle is applied to other instances. This is done 
with great ingenuity, with a skilful presentation of parallels 
from the history of other ancient nations besides the Hebrews, 
and with sufficient success to satisfy the reader that it is quite 
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possible for actions to be done without any protest arising 
against them in the conscience, in early ages, which would 
now be universally condemned as immoral. But, not satisfied 
with this, Dr. Mozley insists on the supposition that these 
actions were specially commanded by God. His language 
sometimes indeed might indicate that he only means this was 
the light in which the Old Testament writers themselves 
regard them. “The punishment of the children on account of 
the father’s crime was prohibited in the Jewish code, and was, 
as a matter of human law, condemned. It was the special 
Divine command which alone was regarded as authorizing it 
in the Old Testament.”* But in other passages he adopts and 
vindicates this Hebrew view. Speaking of exterminating wars 
as arising from an exaggerated passion for justice, he says : 


“ As a matter of fact, in the Jewish mind this peculiar principle 
of justice existed in a moditied and limited form ; ready to be put 
in execution upon a special Divine call, but not before... . . But 
such a Divine sanction implied miraculous evidence to support it. 
And thus it was an essential characteristic of this extraordinary jus- 
tice under the old dispensation, that it was executed under such 
iniraculous warrant; this was a fundamental feature of it, which 
entered into the system, and furnished a moral condition of it.” + 


Thus God is represented as furnishing a special revelation 
and departing from the ordinary course of material causation 
by working miracles—for what purpose? To urge on the 
Hebrews to a greater amount of bloodshed and cruelty than 
they would have been moved to by the “ruling ideas in early 
ages,"—not merely suiting His revelation to their imperfect 
moral standard, but using His revelation to lower and debase 
that standard. If this is not confounding right and wrong, 
and setting revealed religion in antagonism to natural morality, 
we do not know what is. It at once throws into the shade 
the light which might be given by the considerations about 
differences between ancient and modern ideas, presenting as 
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paramount above all other questions this tremendous one— 
“Shall not the Judge of all the earth do right ?” 

It is a relief to turn from the special-pleading which attempts, 
with ill-directed ingenuity, to bolster up the theological theories 
of the past, to the simple, straightforward explanation afforded 
by those who venture to treat the Old Testament writings like 
any other ancient documents, to bring to their investigation all 
the resources of scholarship, and to speak of them as simply 
what they can be proved to be. If some of the narratives are 
found to be legends rather than histories ; if the legislation 
attributed to Moses be shewn to be the product of a later age ; 
if the history of the Hebrews be, like the history of any other 
nation, providentially arranged and directed, but neither guided 
by any exceptional revelation nor adorned by any miraculous 
interposition ; if the religious truths which found an early 
home among the Jewish people were tinctured and modified 
by the national characteristics of those who possessed them,— 
there still remains instruction enough to be gathered from an 
inquiry into the “ruling ideas in early ages,” but all the diffi- 
culties that seem to perplex and hamper the Regius Professor 
in his inquiry at once disappear. All the light he throws on 
those ideas then becomes valuable as helping us rightly to 
estimate the moral position of the men of the past; but there 
is no longer any necessity to present excuses for the repre- 
sentation of Divine justice as stooping to the level of those 
imperfect ideas, and Divine power as encouraging and enfore- 
ing conduct in direct opposition to eternal moral principles,— 
conduct which, as the author observes, is contrary not only to 
the gospel precept of love, but even to the natural human 
instinct of justice. 

It is disheartening to find the literary ability and extensive 
scholarship which are manifest in every part of this book, 
occupied with an attempt to build up theology with the worn- 
out stones of former generations of critics, and neglecting the 
materials which are plentifully offered by more recent writers. 
Especially is this to be regretted when the position held by 
Dr. Mozley is remembered. The teaching in theology England 
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now needs must be up to the mark of the present day. Many 
are there who attempt to present such teaching to the people, 
while they have themselves only a smattering of the needed 
learning, and rash assertions, wholesale negations and attempts 
at iconoclastic destruction, are the result. These are great and 
crying evils, but they can only be met by the labours of true 
scholars, who unite with a reverence for the past, a candid and 
unprejudiced freedom in the present ; who will take account 
of the best thought and the deepest learning of other critics ; 
and will bring to bear on them the calm investigation of indi- 
vidual reasoning, not pledged to any system or committed to 
any previous conclusion, not speaking as an apologist, but as 
an inquirer after truth. What might not the powers displayed 
in these lectures accomplish, in ascertaining what historical 
certainties remain to us, what theological instruction is afforded 
us, in the Old Testament, if directed by such a spirit! As it 
is, the only result that will be produced by Dr. Mozley’s lec- 
tures on any one who has his doubts and difficulties which he 
desires to have removed, will be to encourage the notion that 
the Old Testament needs an apology, but that the apology here 
presented for it is altogether insufficient and unsatisfactory. 


JOHN WRIGHT. 





VIL—SUMMARY OF ECCLESIASTICAL EVENTS. 


Curistmas has passed, and spring is at the doors, and the Church 
of England is not rent in twain. One reason may be, that judgment 
in the Ridsdale case is not yet given, although it may be expected 
soon after Easter. It has been heard before a pompous array of 
judges—the Primate, the President of the Council, the Lord Chan- 
cellor, an ex-Lord Chancellor, the Chief Baron, three Lords Justices, 
and four other Judges—all assisted, according to the last constitution 
of the Court, by four Episcopal assessors—in this case, Chichester, 
St. Asaph, Ely and St. David’s. The arguments were so long and 
elaborate as to draw out a complaint from the Times that the whole 
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judicial business of the country was being inconvenienced for the 
sake of trying trivial matters of ritual. What the decision will 
be, it is not worth while attempting to foretel in this place ; it is 
enough to say that rumours are rife of a compromise which will 
probably satisfy neither party. In the mean time, strange to say, 
the nearer this decisive event approaches, the less decisive does it 
seem to be, The enforcement of the Public Worship Regulation 
Act by Lord Penzance’s Court has roused among the clergy a spirit 
of resistance to all dealings with theological matters by lay judges, 
or any judges appointed by the State, which may yet lead to very 
serious consequences. It is obvious that the particular finding of 
the Court in the Ridsdale case becomes of comparative little import- 
ance, if the clergy are prepared beforehand to disregard it as of no 
authority. 

We mentioned in our last that monitions to discontinue ritualistic 
practices had been issued against Mr. Pelham Dale, of St. Vedast’s, 
in the City, and Mr. Tooth, of Hatcham, and that in each case they 
had been disregarded. Mr. Dale’s case ended somewhat ignomini- 
ously. He was condemned in due course to three months’ suspen- 
sion. The Bishop came down to St. Vedast’s, took possession of 
the church, conducted the service, and Mr. Dale yielded as to a 
canonical superior. Then, of course, the ritualistic papers raged, 
telling him that the Bishop had made himself in this case no more 
than the bailiff or beadle of Lord Penzance, and ought to have been 
treated with the contempt due to his superior. Mr. Tooth was 
made of sterner stuff, and was, besides, well backed up by his 
churchwardens. He took no notice of the decree of suspension, or 
of the Bishop’s inhibition, but continued to officiate. When the 
Bishop sent down a clergyman, Canon Gee, to take his place, he 
met him at the door, supported by a considerable body of his adhe- 
rents, and refused him admittance to the church. To such a course 
of conduct there could of course be only one issue. A fresh appli- 
cation was made to Lord Penzance, and the contumacious cleric was 
sentenced to imprisonment, and actually committed to Horsemonger- 
Lane Gaol until he purged himself of his contempt. In the mean 
time the Bishop of Rochester obtained an entrance into the church 
by breaking open the doors, and then installed Mr. Dale, a clergy- 
man of tolerably High-church views and practices, who is now, 
after having experienced some opposition, quietly discharging the 
duties. No sooner was this happy consummation attained than 
Mr. Tooth, upon the application of the original prosecutors, was 
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released, more mercifully, perhaps, than logically; for his contempt 
of Lord Penzance and his Court, both in word and deed, remained 
precisely what it had been. But no doubt it was thought desirable, in 
the general interests of the Church, to remove him as soon as pos- 
sible from the pedestal of martyrdom on which his own obstinacy, 
and the unreasoning sympathy of his friends, had placed him. He 
has since gone abroad, and we are sorry to be obliged to add, in 
shattered health. Should he not submit before three years are 
passed—a contingency which is not in the least likely to happen— 
he will be deprived of his benefice. 

We have not attempted to chronicle the disgraceful riots which 
took place at St. James’ while Mr. Tooth was still holding his 
ground there, and which shewed that if Anglo-Catholics can be 
fanatically obstinate, the palm of brutality and irreverence must 
certainly be awarded to Evangelical Protestants. A more important 
thing is the effect of this startling episode upon public opinion out- 
side. This is not very easy to estimate. The suspense in which 
moderate High-churchmen are waiting for the decision in the Rids- 
dale case may have prevented a more decisive expression of opinion. 
Some meetings of Mr. Tooth’s sympathizers have been held, nume- 
rous and enthusiastic enough; but the movement has been less 
wide-spread than we should have expected. A priest in prison for 
conscience’ sake is an exciting spectacle ; but it becomes less ex- 
citing if any general suspicion insinuates itself into men’s minds 
that his real offence is contumacious resistance to the law. Perhaps 
the most significant fact in connection with the affair is the adoption 
of the following three resolutions by the Church Union: 


I. “That the English Church Union, while it distinctly and expressly 
acknowledges the authority of all Courts legally constituted in regard to 
all matters temporal, denies that the secular power has authority in 
matters purely spiritual. 

II. “ That any court which is bound to frame its decisions in accord- 
ance with the judgments of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, 
or any other secular court, does not possess any spiritual authority with 
respect to such decisions, That suspension a sacris being a purely spi- 
ritual act, the English Church Union is prepared to support any priest 
not guilty of a moral or canonical offence who refuses to recognize a sus- 
pension issued by such a court. 

III. “That ‘the Church’ (not the State) having ‘ power to decree rites 
and ceremonies and authority in controversies of faith,’ this Union sub- 
mits itself to the duly constituted synods of the Church; and, in regard 
to the legality of matters now under dispute, appeals to the rubrics of 
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the Book of Common Prayer, and to the interpretation put upon those 
rubrics in 1875 by the resolutions of the Lower House of Convocation of 
Canterbury, in regard to-the eucharistic vestments and the eastward 
position.” 

This is indeed a note of rebellion; a claim on the part of the 
Church of England of an independence of the State, which it has 
never enjoyed at any period of its history, and which assuredly will 
never be conceded to it. We forbear to speculate upon the future ; 
it is better to wait for the orderly development of events. But it 
is curious to note in how many ruridecanal synods and clerical 
meetings clergymen are now discussing the possibility of dis- 
establishment. Many of the ritualists openly announce their 
adhesion to the principle of Separation of Church and State, and it 
is reported that a “Church” Liberation Society is in process of 
formation. We shall see. 

Hitherto, Convocation has not met this year. The Primate’s 
excuse is that Easter is so early, and the duties of Lent so pressing 
upon the clergy, that it is not desirable to call them together till 
Parliament meets after the recess. Of course, the High-churchmen 
do not accept this natural explanation, and persist in attributing to 
Dr. Tait some deep-laid Erastian design.—The Bishopric of Truro 
has been finally constituted. The new see is filled by the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Benson, once Head Master of Wellington College, and 
since the active and capable Chancellor of Lincoln. The new Bishop 
of St. Albans is also to be enthroned about the same time, namely, 
soon after Easter. Bishop Claughton, it is understood, takes the 
see, leaving Rochester to be filled up. Sodor and Man is also 
virtually, if not formally, vacant. The subscriptions to the new see 
of Liverpool appear to hang fire; the only thing certain about it is, 
that the present Bishop of Chester has emphatically and righteously 
refused his consent to the division of his diocese, if wealthy Liver- 
pool’ is to lay hands on the ecclesiastical revenues of the Isle of 
Man. Another project for the enlargement of the Episcopate is to 
make the counties of Nottingham and Derby into a Bishopric, 
having for its cathedral the magnificent minster church of South- 
well. But this scheme is at present only in embryo. 

The Oxford and Cambridge Universities’ Bill has been re-intro- 
duced, this time providing for the reform of both institutions under 
one statute. We shall defer giving an analysis of its provisions 
until they have received their final form, and content ourselves 
with saying that the constitution of the Oxford Commission (which 
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was the least satisfactory of the two) has been much improved by 
the substitution of Dr. Bellamy, the President of St. John’s, for the 
Dean of Chichester, and the addition of the Savilian Professor of 
Geometry, Mr. H. J. S. Smith. On the other hand, it is a loss that 
the name of Sir Henry Maine should no longer appear.—The latest 
ecclesiastical event of the Session thus far has been the production 
in the House of Lords by the Duke of Richmond of a Burials’ Bill. 
So far as we have learned, it consists of three main points—a con- 
solidation of the law of burials, provision for the purchase and for- 
mation of cemeteries, and permission in certain cases for the silent 
burial of Dissenters in parish churchyards. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury, with much less than his usual good sense and good 
feeling, expressed his confidence that the last-named provision 
would satisfy “all sensible Dissenters.” On the contrary, we feel 
persuaded that it will be received as a bitter and deliberate insult. 
As for the provision of cemeteries, it is beside the main question. 
The desire of all right-feeling men is not to perpetuate, but to oblite- 
rate, all sectarian distinctions in death. Lord Granville happily 
remarked, that there is probably no department of the law which 
would not be the better for consolidation. We may therefore 
accept the first part of the Duke of Richmond's Bill, as the satis- 
faction, not of a Nonconformist, but of a general grievance. 

We owe the following interesting account of ecclesiastical affairs 
beyond the Tweed to the kindness of a Scottish correspondent. 


“Tf Robert Burns were alive and in Scotland at the present 
moment, he might write again what he wrote nearly a century ago 
in the ‘ Kirk’s Alarm’ about the New-Light Moderates of Ayr : 


Orthodox, Orthodox, 

Wha believe in John Knox, 

Let me sound an alarm to your conscience ; 
There’s a heretic blast 

Has been blawn in the wast, 

That what is not sense must be nonsense. 


“ At last there seems to be a stirring of thought, a faint dawning of 
light, in all the greater churches. It is not only that here and there 
aman, more courageous or more intelligent than his neighbours, has 
lifted up his voice. But signs are not wanting that the general 
body of church folk also feel a vague alarm, a sense of insecurity in 
the traditional, the first shock of timid doubt which may some 
time deliver the land from superstition. On the 8th of March, 
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Dr. Beith, an eminent minister of the Free Church, said in the 
Commission, that never in the history of that communion ‘ had there 
been greater agitation or more painful forecasting than at present.’ 
This is caused by the Robertson Smith heresy case. Mr. Smith is 
one of the Professors of the Free Church at the Aberdeen Training 
College. He lately wrote for the new Encyclopedia Britannica 
three articles on Bible, Angel and Canticle. In the first of these 
he points out the familiar distinction of the Elohistic and the 
Jehovistic ; the annalistic document which contains the liturgical 
and priestly elements, and the prophetic or ideal document which 
gives us the story of the Fall and the story of Abraham. He 


-notices the duplicate accounts of the creation and the flood, and the 


occurrence of distinct groups of laws dealing with the same sub- 
ject, as the Passover or the Feast of Unleavened Bread. He even 
distinguishes in the Pentateuch a third author belonging to north- 
ern Israel, who, using the name Elohim, but in a picturesque and 
popular style, tells the story of Joseph. Then, as regards the New 
Testament, he gives a very candid summary of the Tiibingen results, 
and seems to admit the power of the Tiibingen analysis, so far as 
internal evidence is concerned. But he disputes, or at least repre- 
sents as extremely doubtful, the miracle test ofa secondary narrative, 
the antagonism of Paul and the Jerusalem church, the late date of 
the Fourth Gospel; and he almost denies that the external facts 
afford sufficient time for the evolution of the Gospels on Tiibingen 
principles. In the third article, Mr. Smith states that the Book of 
Canticles is obviously written in an Aramaic peasant dialect, and 
therefore not by Solomon. He avoids the old allegory which makes 
the Bride either the church of the faithful or the believing soul, 
and also the suggestion of Grotius which resolves the whole book 
into ‘conjugal prattle.” He adopts the explanation of Ewald, 
according to which the Shulamite, the Narcissus of Sharon, is the 
wife or sweetheart of a northern shepherd. Solomon comes in as 
the tempter of her virtue, and the whole drama proceeds in an 
abrupt alternation of dialogue and monologue which is not unknown 
in the archaic literature of some other nations. But what has given 
greatest offence is Mr. Smith’s somewhat nebulous theory of inspired 
personation, which his indignant critics declare to be much the 
same thing as ‘inspired fraud or inspired forgery.’ It seems at 
least to be an excellent example of that verbal accommodation by 
which men fit old phrases to new facts. When these articles 
were published, there was a fama clamosa, and the matter was 
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taken up by the College Committee, one of whose functions is 
to originate processes against Professors. That Committee ex- 
pressed ‘grave concern, uneasiness and anxiety,’ but found no 
ground for libelling Mr. Smith as a heretic. Their report next 
came before the Commission, a body of ill-defined powers which 
sits during the vacation of the General Assembly. Here an inte- 
resting and important division of parties was made apparent. First, 
we have the old Die-hards, the immovable and impenetrable party, 
headed by Dr. Begg, who, since the death of the late Dr. Gibson, is 
probably the most orthodox theologian living. He is a shallow and 
ignorant man, who lives by flattering the ignorance of others. It 
is his party which resists every change ; which rages against the 
‘Baird Perversion Fund,’ and the ‘ Patronage Act Seduction Com- 
pany,’ and the ‘carnal schemes of Erastian ‘statesmen ; which 
refuses hymns because God did not write a hymn-book ; which 
takes a pious joy in calling organs ‘ hurdy-gurdies ; which shudders 
in public when it is proposed to abolish the absurd form of Fast- 
days ; which identifies irreligion with Disestablishment and Uni- 
versity culture ; and which with a painful effrontery is always pro- 
claiming itself as the intellectual and spiritual heir of Knox. Now, 
the position of the Beggites on the Smith question is clear and 
simple. ‘If Moses did not write the Pentateuch, while Christ and 
his apostles said he did, you destroy the foundation of truth in the 
Church.’ ‘Ignorant people are apt to be led away with the idea 
that learned men must necessarily know better than they themselves 
can. If I have no reliable Bible to preach from, I have no more right 
to go to the pulpit to give my own opinion, than any man in the 
pew has a right to give his opinion.’ Nothing could be more hope- 
lessly consistent. Then we have the young Liberal party, of which 
the culprit, Mr. Smith, is himself a prominent member, fifty-nine 
of whom recently published a manifesto, declaring their confidence 


in Mr, Smith’s evangelical soundness, and deprecating any -action 


against him. In this party are several of the younger Professors. 
They sometimes speak in the General Assembly, and are rewarded 
chiefly by applause from the students’ gallery, Lastly, there is the 
working majority of the Church, whom Principal Rainy and others 
brought into a state of tolerable discipline during the recent dis- 


cussions of the Union question, and who are now bringing the ° 


Disestablishment question steadily forward into the front rank of 
political questions. Their attitude depends very much on what the 
astute Principal says, and he says that no crisis has arisen, no 
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question affecting Inspiration or the Canon. But he read the arti- 
cles “with the greatest possible apprehension and pain,” and he 
expects they will fill the Church “ with bewilderment, anxiety and 
apprehension.” He denied that the Mosaic authorship of the Penta- 
teuch was a confessional matter, but he did not agree with those 
who rejected the authorship. There was among them a consent of 
opinion and judgment upon many matters of date, authorship, &c., 
which Mr. Smith ought to have shewn more respect for. And so 
he goes on with the see-saw of a man who has a large majority and 
likes to keep it quiet ; and the matter is sent down to a Presby- 
tery at Aberdeen, that it may do what is required to bring it in 
proper shape before the Assembly. But the Presbytery can hardly 
be induced to move; and on the Aberdeen students making a 
demonstration in favour of the suspected Professor, the latter has 
come forward and declared his entire loyalty to the supreme autho- 
rity and inspiration of the Bible, and to the dogmatic principles of 
the sixteenth century. He even goes out of his way to quarrel 
with Principal Tulloch, who in a sympathizing notice of the 
new heresy in the Contemporary Review had said, what seems 
plain enough to the unassisted lay reason, that this abandonment 
of the ‘corporeal perfections’ of the Bible must modify the doctrine 
of the Church regarding the authority of the Scriptures. Such is 
the position of parties. If Mr. Smith had been a nobody, he-would 
probably have received much rougher treatment. But unfortunately 
he is one of the cleverest and most learned men in the Church, and 
the Church feels a carnal pride in him. But he can hardly, we 
should think, be so clever as to know all the critical wisdom of this 
generation, and yet remain in the dogmatic ‘as you were’ of the 
Reformers or of the Westminster divines. 

“In the United Presbyterian Church, again, two young but 
popular ministers have vehemently demanded a complete revision 
of the Confession of Faith, which they denounce as inconsistent 
with the Bible, the only rule of faith and practice. At Greenock, 
Mr. Macrae vigorously denies the doctrines of reprobation, infant 
damnation, everlasting punishment, and, by a motion in his Pres- 
bytery calling for inquiry, accuses the Church of hypocrisy and im- 
becility in her present attitude towards the standards. One gospel 
is professed, another actually preached from the pulpits, and this 
young champion, who has come out of the West, says ‘he will 
strike a blow for truth and freedom, though it should be his last.’ 
At Glasgow, Mr. Ferguson points out that at the beginning the 
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creed was passed by a majority, and therefore could at no time be 
the unanimous creed of the Church. ‘Truth is an eternal reality, 
and larger than the view of it which belonged to any particular 
age.’ The Confession does injustice to the unity and goodness of 
God, and it is, moreover, illogical and unhappily expressed. At 
Paisley, Mr. Watson says his church are drifting away from the 
standards towards a higher faith ; and at Crieff, Dr. Cunningham, 
the learned historian of the Church, has proposed that no attempt 
should be made to reconstruct a new creed, but that the formula of 
subscription should be relaxed into an expression of indefinite adhe- 
sion to the substance of the document, a process which vividly 
describes the limp and uncomfortable state of mind in which many 
clergymen find themselves on this subject. Of course, most of these 
gentlemen will be snubbed and scolded by their brethren in Christ; 
but there is in Messrs. Macrae and Ferguson a bold and uncompro- 
mising tone and a felicity and sincerity of language which will 
compel attention, and perhaps penetrate the general conscience of 
the Church. 

“Even in the Establishment, as Principal Tulloch says, ‘the 
current of free thought is running deep and sure.’ Mr. Story, of 
Roseneath, has given a remarkable lecture, in which he emphasized 
the spiritual and depreciated the purely intellectual elements of 
religian. It has already appeared in England. Professor Flint, in 
his Baird Lectures on Theism, has introduced a robust and indepen- 
dent style of discussion, which ought to act like a tonic on the 
cerebral circulation of his fellow-ministers. Even in Edinburgh, 
where, since Home was suspended for publishing the tragedy of 
Douglas, there has been a traditional feud between Church and 
Stage, two ministers were lately got to attend a theatrical dinner, at 
which they were informed by Professor Blackie that ‘the clergy had 
made a most unnatural and monstrous divorce between the holy and 
the beautiful, and that they were fighting against good and against 
God.’ 

“It is perhaps only a flattering dream if patriotic Scotchmen look 
forward to a free Church. The national mind is not really moved 
by a few noisy debates in a Church Court. But it is being pro- 
foundly moved by the teachings of science, and of the philosophy 
which is founded upon positive science.” 


E. 
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VIII.— NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


1. Dr. Davipson on THE CANON. 


The Canon of the Bible: its Formation, History and Fluctuations. 
By Samuel Davidson, D.D., LL.D. London: H. 8. King. 1877. 


A history of the Canon in a single volume, of barely two hundred 
small pages, is manifestly deserving of praise for its brevity—pro- 
vided always that this good quality has not been too dearly pur- 
chased by the sacrifice of other qualities of equal or of greater 
value. How far this is the case in the present work, different 
readers will no doubt judge differently. The intention of the 
author has evidently been to produce a work of very moderate 
size, and out of the stores of his learning to compress within his 
space as much substantial matter as he could. The origin of the 
book will in some degree account for the plan thus followed. The 
Preface informs us that the volume was composed for the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, to stand as an article in that too ambitious and 
voluminous work—a position which was likely to impose somewhat 
restricted limits. The editor of the Encyclopedia appears to have 
found the treatise, even in its original brevity, a little too much for 
him ; and so, out of regard, we may understand, for the feelings 
of his “public,” thought it necessary to abridge and mutilate, 
“ contrary to the author’s wishes.” Hence, very properly, the latter 
resolved to print the work entire, and with such revision and en- 
largement as seemed to be required to make it an independent 
volume. 

In carrying out this design, Dr. Davidson has condensed a great 
deal of valuable matter into a small space, and has furnished his 
readers with an able and compendious summary of the results of 
much careful research. Details of evidence, it is scarcely necessary 
to add, are but sparingly included, being often only alluded to, with 
sufficient reference, however, to the original authorities. The reader 
who requires more cannot do better than consult other works of 
the author, in which many of the points belonging more or less 
to the history of the Canon are discussed at length. Those, how- 
ever, who desire a comprehensive survey of the subject from the 
author’s point of view will find here all that they need, and will 
thank the author for the clear and definite way in which, for the 
most part, he has presented his conclusions. 
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It is not our purpose in this brief notice to follow Dr. Davidson 
into any close examination of his statements. It will be enough to 
indicate in a general way the leading contents of the volume. 
After a brief introduction, giving the usual account of the meaning 
of the term “Canon,” we have a rapid narrative of the origin of the 
Old Testament collection, first, to the time of Ezra, by whom was 
fixed what may be termed the first Canon. A second and larger 
collection, the author shews, may be dated from the time of 
Nehemiah ; while the third or completed Old Testament Canon was 
not closed until the century before Christ, perhaps not even until 
the century following. In the course of this statement, which is 
fairly borne out by the evidence, the reader is strongly reminded 
how much of uncertainty attaches to the age and authorship of most 
of the books, and how little we really know of the grounds on 
which these books, and no others, were preserved and looked 
upon as the authoritative religious books of the Hebrew people. A 
similar rapid statement is given respecting the New Testament 
collection. At first, it is shewn, the Christians had no Scriptures 
except the older Testament, and it was many long years, far down 
in the second century after Christ, before they began to put toge- 
ther the New Testament writings in one collection, and to look 
upon them with something of the feeling with which they regarded 
the older Scriptures. In respect to authorship, doubt and uncertainty, 
to which we cannot reasonably close our eyes, attach to many of 
the individual works in the Christian Canon, as well as to those of 
the Old Testament. The “authority” of the “Church” (pace Mr. 
Gladstone) helps us very little indeed in the inquiry, for it is in 
truth only the authority of an age greatly more credulous and igno- 
rant than our own, and of men with whom the belief in angels 
and devils, magicians and magic, the millennium and the end of the 
world, was a matter of course ; and so the conclusion of the author 
is well justified, that the books must be received each of them for 
itself alone, for what it really is as a work calculated for moral and 
religious instruction and edification, rather than for any attestation 
or credit which the fact of its reception into the “Canon” may be 
supposed to have conferred upon it. 

It is a necessary corollary of this proposition that some of the 
excluded, or so-called apocryphal, books have at least as good a right 
to be received and used as any that are now considered canonical. 
This is a main positive conclusion to which Dr. Davidson is led by 
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his review of the subject, and it is abundantly warranted by his 
sketch of the evidence, brief as it is. 

The following passage near the end of the work will illustrate 
»? what has just been said ; while it will shew, at the same time, the 
conservative and reverent spirit of the author, as well as the liberal 
| and advanced position from which he speaks : 






































“A new arrangement is necessary now ; but where is the Church or 
ecclesiastical body bold enough to undertake it? And if it were attempted 
or carried out by non-ecclesiastical parties, would the churches approve 
or adopt the proceeding? Yet we venture to say, that if some books be 
separated from the collection and others put in their place—if the classi- 
fication of some be altered and their authority raised or lowered— good 
will be done ; the Bible will have a fairer degree of normal power in 
doctrine and morals, and continue [to be] a medium of promoting spi- 
ritual life. Faith in Christ precedes faith in books. Unless criticism 
be needlessly negative, it cannot remove this time-honoured legacy from 
the position it is entitled to, else the spiritual consciousness of humanity 
will rebel. While the subject is treated reverently, the love of truth 
must be permanent, overriding dogmatic prejudices. Then shall the 
canon come forth in a different form from that which it has had for cen- 
turies—a form on which faith may rest without misgivings.”—Pp. 195— 
197. G. V.58. 


2. KuENEN ON PROPHETS AND PROPHECY, 


The Prophets and Prophecy in Israel. An Historical and Critical 
Inquiry. By Dr. A. Kuenen. With an Introduction by J. Muir, 
Esq., D.C.L. London: Longmans. 1877. 


It is a little disappointing that Dr. Kuenen’s “ Religion of Israel” 
should have been received with such indifference by the old-fashioned 
orthodox. One had ventured to hope the startling novelty (to them 
novelty) of its contents, and the favour extended to it by intellectual 
nonconformists, would stimulate some of their leaders to a sense of 
their apologetic duties. But the book was perhaps too far above the 
theological prejudices of our day. It may have needed to be sup- 
plemented by a treatise, partly polemical, partly scientific, on that 
great phenomenon which gives such a special interest to Israel’s 
religion. Such a treatise on the prophecy of the Israelites is now 
supplied to us, and in a masterly style. To its purely negative part 
there can be no reply. And the constructive portion is so cautiously 
critical, so capable of adjustment to the results of further investiga- 
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tion, that no convert from orthodoxy will feel impoverished by the 
change. Dr. Kuenen is well able to appreciate the poetic attractive- 
ness of the old view of the development of prophecy (pp. 1—4), 
although, looking back on the results of investigation, he endorses 
the fervent exclamation of Renan, that “ Jerusalem has come forth 
more dazzling and beautiful from the apparently destructive labour 
of modern science” (p. 549). 

It would be impossible to give the reader any adequate idea of the 
manifold topics embraced in this inquiry. Even Dr. Muir's careful 
Introduction does but give a bird’s-eye view of the complex and yet 
most lucid argument. The object proposed is to ascertain the true 
nature of prophecy from the utterances of the prophets themselves, 
interpreted grammatically, and not in accordance with theological 
prejudices. This, however, cannot be done without some provisional 
notions on the subject of prophecy, which have partly to be gained 
from late and doubtful reports in the “historical books.” And in 
the subsequent examination of the prophetic writings, Dr. Kuenen 
thinks himself thoroughly entitled to make use of the generally 
admitted results of historical criticism. He is therefore not one of 
those who demand or claim a perfect freedom from assumptions ; 
only his assumptions are based on the facts of the Old Testament 
and a cautious criticism, and he is always ready to correct or supple- 
ment them. Up to a certain extent, Dr. Kuenen may reckon upon 
the assent of moderate theologians of all but the Catholicizing school. 
But I apprehend that, while admitting the un-biblical character of 
the traditional view of prophecy, some will be found to object to the 
author’s conclusions as equally un-biblical. The point of divergence 
appears as early as the fourth chapter, where the author distinctly 
declines to acquiesce without examination in the assurances of the 
prophets with regard to the origin and authority of their preaching. 
It is the misfortune of all criticism of received ideas that the positive 
part should seem inferior in cogency to the negative. The author’s 
tone of mind is historical rather than speculative, and the phenomena 
of the prophetic consciousness can hardly be explained without some 
reference to philosophy. He shews his full strength, however, in 
the remarkable chapters on Fulfilled and Unfulfilled Predictions 
(perhaps an unscientific, but certainly a convenient distinction). 
These chapters will probably be those most appreciated by the many. 
Theologians of the Broad-church school will perhaps be more im- 
pressed by chap. ix., in which it is maintained that the statements 
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of the prophets regarding the future are merely the imaginative 
embodiment of their conceptions of the Divine attributes. Students 
of biblical criticism may be specially directed to the three chapters 
on “The Prophets and Prophecy in the Historical Narratives of the 
Old Testament.” And readers, both “general” and “special,” will 
naturally turn to the concluding chapter, where the abiding glory of 
the prophets is shewn to be in their creation or revelation of ethical 
monotheism. 

On many points it is of course possible to disagree with our author 
without any appreciable effect upon the argument. For instance, I 
still adhere to a different view of the “Servant of Yahveh,” and of 
the famous passage in Gen. xlix. 10 (for reasons urged in the “Theo- 
logical Review” for 1875). On p. 168, Mr. George Smith’s “ Assur- 
banipal” would have enabled Dr. Kuenen to complete his statemen 
We now know that the author of the gloss alludes to the appoint- 
ment of an Assyrian governor over Samaria, which took place between 
673 and 646, and thus put an end to the political existence o 
Ephraim. If Pekah’s invasion was in 736, the deposition of the 
last king of Samaria will, according to the gloss, have taken place in 
671. On p. 117, the prophecy of Obadiah is ranged among the 
unfulfilled predictions, but, as I suspect, wrongly. We know that 
the Nabateans were already in possession of the ancient Idumza in 
B.C. 310 (see Diodorus Siculus, xix. 94—99); and as Herodotus 
nowhere mentions their name, it is not improbable that their arrival 
took place subsequently (say) to the death of Xerxes in 465. For 
various reasons, it appears to me pretty certain that Obadiah and 
“Malachi” are contemporary. And if so, “ Malachi,” who describes 
the ruin of Edom as accomplished, must give us the fulfilment of 
Obadiah, who describes it as only imminent. 

The book is primarily written for the English public, and I hope 
the English public will appreciate it. We haye now three able works 
on Prophecy from various liberal points of view,—Ewald’s Introduc- 
tion to “The Prophets,” Riehm’s “ Messianic Prophecy” (Clark, 
Edinburgh), and this masterly work of Dr. Kuenen’s. The trans- 
lation seems excellent ; a misprint, “ Kiel” for “ Keil,” on p. 83, and 
a Scotticism, “would” for “should,” p. 475, are the only verbal 
errors, unless I may add “ Jahveh” for “ Yahveh,” that have struck 
me. I will only add that Dr. Muir, to whose practical head the 
idea of the book was owing, deserves only less gratitude than the 
author. T. K. CHeyne, 
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3. Miss Cooprr’s History or ENGLAND. 


The History of England from the Landing of Casar to the Reign of 
Victoria. By Emily Cooper. 2 vols. London: Simpkin, Mar- 
shall and Co. 1877. 

The ideal history of England is not yet written, and the task is 
beyond the powers of any one person to compass. The wisest 
historians have, therefore, confined themselves either to special 
epochs or to special aspects of the development of the national 
life. Mr. Freeman and Sir Francis Palgrave have executed, with 
all the advantages of modern research, the work which in part 
Sharon Turner boldly but unsuccessfully attempted in the begin- 
ning of the century. Mr. Froude has reconstructed our ideas of 
the Tudor period. Macaulay has left nothing to be said concerning 
the later Stuarts and William of Orange. Carlyle has grouped the 
Puritan era-and all its conflicting spirits around the majestic figure 
of Cromwell. And Professor Masson has been long engaged on 
another historical picture of the same era and the same spirits, with 
Milton in the foreground. The time for one author dreaming of 
writing the whole history as it ought to be written has gone by: 
Hume once had the fancy that it could be done. But that was in 
the eighteenth century, when it was the fashion to profess omni- 
science on the strength of scanty knowledge ; and now we reverse 
many of Hume’s judgments, while we attach no importance to 
his continuator, Smollett, and only smile with good-natured for- 
bearance at the pleasantly gossiping Goldsmith, whose Vicar of 
Wakefield atones for a multitude of sins. The ideal history would 
require that preliminary survey of which we have a pregnant 
specimen in Taine’s English Literature, but even wider in range 
and less arbitrary in principles. It would need an unattainable 
familiarity with the characteristics, religion and civilization of the 
various races who built up the composite English people anterior to 
the Norman Conquest. And then, finally, it would require the 
tracing of the streams of activity which broke out afresh from the 
fountain-head of the eleventh century, down through the revival of 
learning, the middle ages, the birth of science, the Reformation, the 
growth of literature, and the struggles for political and religious 
freedom, until they all run into the sea of modern English life, 
connected with the tidal ebb and flow of the life of the world. A 
philosophy of universal history is a possible achievement. With 
the enterprizes of Hegel and kindred speculators before us, with 
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the suggestive though often arbitrary theories of Comte, with the 
unfinished work of Buckle, and the daring encyclopedic labours 
of Mr. Herbert Spencer, the possibility at least of a philosophy of 
history must be granted. But, nevertheless, an adequate history ot 
any one nation cannot be written by any one man. Stones for the 
temple he may bring, and a ground-plan perhaps he may sketch, 
but that is the limit Nature imposes upon him. 

So, at first sight, Miss Cooper’s History of England from the 
landing of Cesar to the Reign of Victoria, seems ambition running 
wild. The impossibility of original research stares us in the face 
to start with. But on looking at what she really undertakes to do, 
and asking how she has done it, our impressions are modified. In- 
stead of blaming her for underrating the importance of her subject, 
and rashly trying a ’prentice-hand on what the mightiest masters 
are at present fated to fail in, we can award honest praise for the 
results of honest literary toil. She has used the best accessible 
authorities. Freeman and Palgrave serve her largely in the Anglo- 
Saxon (or English) and Norman periods. Froude and Macaulay 
are equally useful for particular periods. Hallam is a standing and 
trustworthy appeal in all constitutional matters. Contemporary 
chroniclers furnish the basis for interesting details. Lingard is 
often serviceable for facts, and Hume for criticism and dissent. 
Relying mainly on these, occasionally referring to more recon- 
dite sources, and always displaying skill in the manipulation of 
her materials, she has constructed a narrative of permanent value. 
Indeed, when we call her book a well-printed historical narrative, 
written in a clear style, abounding with picturesque details, omit- 
ting, so far as we have noticed, few incidents of importance, and 
marked by sound judgment and a vivid perception of 


“Freedom broadening slowly down 
From precedent to precedent,” 


we describe it as it deserves. "We should have liked her to dwell 
longer on the nation-making times before the Conquest. We think 
too little space is devoted to literature, and too much to outward 
events, such as the numerous battles she tells the story of, and 
shows of pomp, such as the Field of the Cloth of Gold, which natu- 
rally captivate a feminine imagination. But writing as she does 
for the general reader, and bearing in mind how the first essential 
is to interest the individual, and how students can get the extra 
information they want from other quarters, we are not disinclined 
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to admit that she may have chosen wisely ; any way, it is plainly 
through no want.of knowledge of the inner springs of the national 
life, and through no want of sympathy with them, that she has 
confined herself so much to a graphic account of what lies on the 
surface. Such glimpses into literary history as she does favour us 
with are admirable, and here we may mention as peculiarly good 
the accounts of Roger Bacon, Wyclif and Raleigh. But Chaucer 
is only incidentally alluded to, Milton only appears in political and 
ecclesiastical references, and Shakspere does not appear at all. No 
doubt Miss Cooper’s plan necessitated this course. Anything else 
would have involved far more even than her two bulky volumes. 
But still we could have spared much she has said, for the sake of a 
little she has not said, and evidently was quite competent to say. 
Fruitful too as she is in details, and well told as her details always 
are, she now and then unnecessarily disappoints us. Why, for 
instance, when speaking of the Birmingham riots, should she be 
satisfied with describing Dr. Priestley as “a dissenting minister,” 
and leaving the ignorant general reader with the impression that 
that is an adequate description? The substitution of Unitarian for 
dissenting would have been an historical gain, as it certainly was 
a literary necessity. She also tells how “a late humorous writer 
contrasted the influence of Literature and War as that of Captain 
Sword and Captain Pen.” Putting ourselves in the position again 
of the general reader, we inquire who this late humorous writer 
was? Why could she not at once say Leigh Hunt? Surely, if his 
poem be not beneath the dignity of history, his name is not. 

However, we have no wish to dwell on small faults when the 
merits of the History as a whole are great and varied. Remember- 
ing how critics must 


“Tn every work regard the author’s end, 
Since none can compass more than they intend,” 


we can credit Miss Cooper with having done what she undertook 
to do, and giving large measure, pressed down and running over. 
Our complaint, which we feel it is a kind of injustice to prefer, is, 
that she did not intend something besides. As a narrative of 
events, the book is all that could be desired within the limits we 
have pointed out. The accounts of the Reformation and the contest 
between Charles and the Parliament are full and impartial. The 
estimates of character, which are numerous, are shrewd and sound, 
nothing extenuating nor setting aught down in malice. The con- 
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stitutional and social history is as thorough as the space would 
allow. The student may welcome the book as a useful repertory 
of facts, and it may be commended as a valuable addition to the 
family library. W. B. 





4, Postuumous Sermons By J. J. TAYLeEr. 


Last Series of Christian Aspects of Faith and Duty. Discourses 
by John James Tayler, B.A., late Principal of Manchester New 
College. London: Williams and Norgate. 1877. 


This volume will be a welcome treasure to all the surviving 
friends of the author, as a fresh iemorial of one whom they so 
highly esteemed ; but it is also deeply interesting from its intrinsic 
merits, and may most delightfully and profitably occupy many a 
quiet hour for readers who are precluded from taking part in the 
public services of the church. It is a beautiful reflection of Mr. 
Tayler’s religious attitude of mind, conveying his favourite thoughts 
and cherished feelings in his graceful, flowing and finished language. 
It is a book, however, for cultivated rather than simple English 
readers, not being expressed in the homely, racy idioms or quaint, 
graphic metaphors which inseparably identify some original writers 
with their native tongue. The abstract and philosophical character 
of the leading ideas, and the smooth completeness and elegance of 
the diction, make it read like a good translation from eloquent 
French, and it would not be difficult to translate the whole into 
French without sacrificing any essential beauty of thought or ex- 
pression. For the same reason an intelligent foreigner, with a good 
knowledge of literary English, would find little difficulty in master- 
ing its contents. It is a volume which will be read with interest 
and pleasure by candid and thoughtful readers of every theological 
school. The earnest and emphatic recognition of the spiritual ele- 
ment in man, and the exalted appreciation of the character and 
spirit of Christ, will commend the volume to all devout readers, 
though some may perhaps feel it difficult to reconcile this with the 
author's well-known views as a theological critic, and be disposed 
to regard it as a survival from an older and more conservative form 
of belief, rather than a natural or legitimate accompaniment of 
the intellectual conclusions at which Mr. Tayler is known to have 
arrived. His remark, for example, that the spirit of Christ finds 
“its highest expression in the beautiful language of the Fourth 
Gospel,” .and the frequency with which he adopts that language as 
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texts and suggestions for his own thoughts, may perplex some 
readers who remember the author’s matured conviction that the 
Fourth Gospel was not the work of “ the beloved disciple” by whom 
it affects to have been written, but of some unknown writer in a 
later age. Mr. Tayler’s repeated and vehement denunciation of 
theological definitions, also, as irrelevant and even destructive to 
the one thing needful, the spirit of religious faith, may provoke 
some readers to ask how there can be any intelligent or valuable 
religious faith without some intellectual belief; though the former 
may no doubt co-exist with various forms of the latter. 

The Discourses are twenty-six in number. The dates of the 
original composition and last delivery are appended to each, and the 
general arrangement is chronological, so that the author's latest 
utterances are given towards the end. The first discourse, “‘ Wisdom 
the Fruit of Experience,” opens with a declaration which at least 
indicates a delightful conviction in the mind of the writer, whether 
the reader be able to confirm it from his own experience or not : 

“There is a grand teaching in Providence which is worth all that books 
can give. The events which make up our lives, our intercourse with 
mankind, our observation of the world, yield lessons so clear, consistent 
and imperative, and indicate so distinctly a counsel and a plan pervading 
all things, that a thoughtful mind will gather from its own experience, 
enriched with the accumulated results of advancing years, a more con- 
vincing evidence of the being and government of an all-wise and righteous 
God, than can be furnished by the greatest miracles of the material 
creation.”—P. 1. 

No. IL, on “The Divinity of Christ,” from John x. 30, is an 
attempt to illustrate the spiritual truth of the Christian religion as 
distinguished from the logical perversions of Christian theology. 
No. III. isan admirable and truly practical discourse on the ‘ Serious 
Aggregate Result of Small Sins” (Luke xvi. 10), the wisdom of 
which must commend itself to every reader. No. IV., on “ Quiet- 
ness of Heart” (Psalm xlvi. 10), is also thoroughly practical and 
beautiful. No. IX., a thoughtful and delightful discourse on “Com- 
pensations for the Sacrifice of the World to Principle and Conscience” 
(Matt. xix. 27), contains some touching references and illustrations. 
In No. XIL, “ Affliction, the Healer and Sanctifier of the Soul” 
(Jer. xvii. 14), written in 1860, there are appropriate references 
to the then recent deaths of Lord Macaulay, Mrs. Jameson and Theo- 
dore Parker. No. XIIL, a beautiful and touching discourse on 
“ The Dead Letter and the Living Spirit,” is specially interesting 
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as having been delivered on occasion of the author’s final retirement 
from the ministry in Little Portland-Street Chapel, and resigning 
it to the sole charge of his colleague, Mr. Martineau. No. XIV., 
“ Eternal Life of Good Men in God” (1 John ii. 17), a striking and 
beautiful discourse, was preached on a funeral occasion at Notting- 
ham in 1869, and must have been one of Mr. Tayler’s latest utter- 
ances from the pulpit. In XVI, “Lessons of Time,” there is a 
forcible statement of the indication of an immortal destiny in the 
building up of human character in this life. This subject is treated 
more specifically in XVIL, “Evidence of Immortality from the 
Demand of our Moral Nature” (Heb. xiii. 14). No. XVIIL, 
“Divine Treasure in Earthen Vessels,” is a fine discrimination 
between the transient and the enduring elements in human nature 
and in the Scriptures. In XIX., the “Connection of Christ’s 
Resurrection with Human Immortality” (for Easter Sunday), elo- 
quently dwelling on the important fact of the faith of the first 
disciples in the resurrection of Jesus, there is one inference from 
the text (Mark xvi. 6) which loses its force when the corresponding 
passages in Matthew and Luke are compared : 


“The words of the young man to the weeping women at the sepulchre 
are a complete interpretation of the voice of faith within us: ‘He is 
risen ; he is not here.’ The very order in which these words are given 
is significant ; the instinctive faith in immortality anticipates the sense 
of present loss.” —P. 248. 


In the other two Gospels the order is reversed. But this is a 
slight matter. The discourse worthily completes a group of beau- 
tiful discourses treating of the Christian’s immortal hope. No. XX., 
“The Work of the Spirit Continuous and Progressive” (Acts ii. 4), 
is a striking and characteristic Pentecostal sermon. From XXL, 
an important discourse on “ Spiritual Relationship with the Invisible 
Christ” (1 Peter i. 8, 9), we give a passage, following a reference to 
the idea of Christ as an Eternal Person, the Divine Word in the 
bosom of the Father,—with which we strongly sympathize : 


“We must still, however, ask, what foundation there is in natural 
reason and in the plainest language of Scripture for the assumption of a 
second Deity, usurping the functions of the first, intercepting the love and 
homage which are immediately his due, and relegating him to an eternal 
inactivity in the boundless spaces beyond the phenomenal. Why should 
we not go at once to the Omnipotent Father, who is in us as He was in 
Christ, and cultivate day by day direct communion with the ultimate 
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Source of all that is Divine? I cannot discern one advantage obtained 
by this system for the formation of a religious character and the cherish- 
ing of a devout faith in Christ, which is not as effectually and more 
directly secured by resting in the grand and simple truth, that our hu- 
manity has in it an element of the Divine, and that Christ lived and died 
to draw closer the bonds which unite it with the Everlasting Father, and 
to shew us that they are not broken, but strengthenéd, by death.”—Pp. 
274, 275. 


No. XXIL., “The Reconciliation of the World to God in Christ” 
(2 Cor. v. 19), contains a statement, which we have not space to 
quote, of what we may regard as the author’s deliberate and ultimate 
conviction as to the true relation of religion to philosophy. No. 
XXIIL., “The Faithful Disciple, Performer of greater Works than 
' the Master” (John xiv. 12), besides its speculative interest, conveys 
excellent practical lessons as to the application of true Christianity 
to the actual life and business of mankind. After a deeply philo- 
sophical and eloquent discourse (XXIV.) on “The Personality of 
God” (Gen. i. 27), and another (XXV.), touchingly thoughtful and 
devout, on ‘‘The Losses and Gains of Age” (Jeremiah vi. 4), the 
volume most appropriately closes with one (XX VI.) on “The Im- 
mortal Future mercifully veiled to us by God” (Psalm lxiii. 7), 
which, by a singular and affecting coincidence, was the preacher’s 
latest utterance, having been delivered at Pendyffryn, North Wales, 
only the month preceding that of his death. 

In looking through the Discourses we marked many passages for 
extract, if we had had space at our command, but even then there is 
a uniformity of excellence throughout which would have made it 
difficult to select, and we can only urge our readers to procure and 
read the whole volume for themselves. The title-page implies a 
reference to the previous volume of Discourses published by the 
author in 1851, to which this is a worthy companion and successor. 
Mr. Tayler’s mind was one that was ever growing, and the later 
volume naturally exhibits his most matured thoughts and feelings, 
with certainly no falling off in literary excellence or mental power. 
We learn from the Preface that filial piety has selected the Dis- 
courses and arranged them for publication, and every intelligent and 
attentive reader will thankfully appreciate both the feeling and the 
judgment which have caused them to be given to the world. 

J. R. 
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5. Srrutr’s Inpuctive Meruop or Curistian Inquiry. 


The Inductive Method of Christian Inquiry. An Essay. By 
Percy Strutt. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1877. 


This is an ambitious book; it is also a suggestive one to a 
thoughtful reader ; but we are compelled to say that it is far from 
a satisfactory one, inasmuch as it does not fulfil the author’s own 
intention as set forth in his Introduction. It employs the forms of 
logic, yet it is not logical ; it professes to work out its conclusions 
on scientific principles, but the scientific spirit is absent. The scien- 
tist examines his facts closely, verifies them by experiment, and sifts 
them thoroughly before he uses them for inductive purposes. He 
makes sure that his facts are facts, both in the “ particulars” and 
the “ generals,” before he yields to them any authority. The philo- 
sophical historian collates his materials and weighs their relative 
value in the scales of comparison and probability; nor does he make 
use of them until he has tested them by every fair means at his 
command. But Mr. Strutt makes no attempt to apply these princi- 
ples; and so far as the after-part of his book is concerned, the greater 
portion of his elaborate discussion on method and principles con- 
tained in his first seven chapters (pp. 1—98) are superfluous, and 
might easily and usefully have been compressed into a dozen pages. 
At least we are convinced that a majority of his readers will think 
so. He takes for granted what the best thinkers of our time ques- 
tion, treating every book of Scripture as on an equal level of value, 
without any apparent consciousness of their relative importance. 
This is certainly not the method of modern science or of philoso- 
phical history. He accepts the statements of every book of Scrip- 
ture to be facts as much as the well-ascertained laws and forces of 
the physical universe which the scientific man uses. What is legend 
and what is history, what is poetry and what is fact, he does not 
pause to inquire. He accepts the current orthodox notions of the 
Fall, the corruption of human nature as the consequence of the Fall, 
as the basis of his interpretation of Scripture ; and the prophecies 
of the Old Testament generally and unscientifically applied to 
Christ he accepts without question, as laid down by conventional 
theologians, without any attempt at proof whatever. Now and then, 
it is true, a glimmer of consciousness seems to rise in his mind that 
he is indulging too freely in taking everything for granted, in such 
phrases as, “if the facts be accepted,” “if the statements be received” 
(p. 128); but it is not strong enough to lead to an abandonment of 
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his habit. Perhaps the nearest approach to his applying his own 
test is found in his sections (pp. 207—217), under the heads of 
Inquiry before Belief, and Inquiry after Belief, but he only tra- 
vels over the well-worn ground as to whether men have a right to 
inquire at all. The pivot-principle of our author is “ faith in Jesus 
Christ as the sole Saviour of the world,” “faith in Jesus Christ as 
the one name given under heaven whereby we must be saved ; Jesus 
Christ the same yesterday, to-day and for ever” (p. 103). “To 
acknowledge him as the holiest of men and the wisest of teachers, 
without receiving him as our Divine Lord and Saviour, is to fail in 
the special duty we owe him” (p. 190). Yet he acknowledges that 
by no method of reasoning can this be proved; “nor is proof ob- 
tained by natural intuition” (pp. 108—113); nor by induction 
(pp. 113—123); for “neither intuition nor induction is sufficient 
for thé purpose of yielding a principle of so high a generality, and 
charged with such far-reaching issues” (p. 123). “That Jesus 
Christ is indeed the Saviour of the world is a matter of supernatural 
revelation” (p. 124), evidenced by miracle and received by faith 
(pp. 126, 127). With Mr. Strutt, “miracles carry with them a 
large burden of proof,’ and he believes that “in presence of a 
thoughtful and scientific scepticism, miracles recover their argumen- 
tative value” (p. 128). And the miracles of chief importance in 
Christianity are the incarnation and resurrection of Christ. Faith 
is made the basis of his system, and faith is “the acceptance of 
Jesus Christ as the all-sufficient and unchangeable Saviour of the 
world” (p. 124). And the need of this is found in the corruption 
of man through the Fall. “When Christ undertook the work of 
redemption, he viewed us as sinners, responsible for our own condi- 
tion, and not as victims of some dire calamity it was impossible to 
avoid” (p. 236); though he does not inform us how the countless 
generations from Adam to our own time could have avoided the 
corruption of the Fall. Our author seems oblivious of the distinc- 
tion between faith in Christ and the faith of Christ, the one being 
submission to his personal authority, and the other sharing the same 
trusts, bowing with the same reverence and love before the Great 
Father, animated by the same spirit of obedience and resignation to 
His will. In the one case, Christ is made a supreme authority 
which supersedes the exercise of man’s own faculties; in the other, 
he is the greater brother who leads us upwards on the heavenly 
way, inspiring us by his example, and teaching us spiritual wisdom 
by his words. In Mr. Strutt’s system, Christ, instead of being the 
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way, the truth and life, is the centre and source of all faith ; he 
supersedes the Father rather than leads to Him. His central error, 
as it seems to us, is, that he insists that man “is spiritually dis- 
eased ; and the rules of conduct suited for a person in robust health 
would be death to a sick person” (p. 188); so that “he must be 
dealt with as nurses deal with feeble childhood and physicians with 
diseases” (p. 189). Consequently the distinctive power of Chris- 
tianity “is to be found in the cross of Christ rather than in the pre- 
cepts of the Sermon on the Mount. The overlooking of this fact 
has led to profound misconceptions as to the special nature of Chris- 
tian ethics” (p. 188). The doctrine of Christ may be called “Thera- 
peutic Ethics, inasmuch as it bears an analogy to that branch of 
pathology which has for its object the treatment and cure of disease. 
The intellect has shared in the Fall, and needs to share in the salva- 
tion” (p. 189). 

Our readers will see by these specimen passages that Mr. Strutt 
vitiates his own method by adopting as his basis of inquiry, not 
well sifted and settled facts, but a system which has grown out of 
past misconceptions, and which in our day is beginning to undergo 
rapid decay under the influence of increased light and activity of 
inquiry. Certainly the method of his book is far from scientific ; 
it is not inductive, and to a seeker after light it is a disappointment. 
We say this with reluctance, for we believe that the first part of the 
book indicates the right method of inquiry. We have long held 
that theology needs Baconizing. But it will have to be the work of 
writers who have the ability to disentangle their minds from systems 
which are associated with Christianity, surveying them with impar- 
tial eyes, and at the same time having loving, tender and reverent 
piety, and being in full sympathy with the spirit of religion in all 
systems. W. M. 


6. Liesius’ Lenrsucn DER DoGMaTIK. 


Lehrbuch der evangelisch-protestantischen Dogmatik von Dr. 
Richard Adelbert Lipsius, Professor der Theologie zu Jena. 
Braunschweig. 1876. 

Since the appearance of Schleiermacher’s Christliche Glaube in 
1828, the charge against the free school of theology, that its labours 
have been purely destructive, has not been possible. The magnum 
opus of the great master has been followed by works of constructive 
merit second only to it. There was first from one of his immediate 
disciples, Alexander Schweizer, the Glaubenslehre der reformirten 
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Kirche (1844—1847), and then from the school of Hegel, though 
dependent of necessity to a great extent on Schleiermacher, the 
Christliche Dogmatik of Alois Emanuel Biedermann (1869). And 
now we have to welcome a third work, entitled to rank with the 
two preceding ones in point of massive learning, philosophical 
power and religious insight. 

The work is divided into two parts, the first being introductory, 
and containing an exposition of the bases of Christian Protestant 
theology, handling, therefore, the primary matters of the nature and 
history of Religion, of Christianity, and of Protestantism. The 
second and chief part of the work deals with the doctrines of theo- 
logy, under the three heads of Theology proper, Cosmology and 
Anthrupology, and Soteriology. In treating each doctrine, the 
author endeavours to ascertain its religious meaning, to assign it its 
place in the Christian system, to trace historically its origin and its 
growth, to determine how far and in what form it must be con- 
sidered a permanent element of religious faith. His book presents, 
therefore, a philosophy of religion and a history and a critique of 
Christian doctrines. Nor is it too much to say that, whether he is 
dealing with the metaphysical or the psychological analysis of a 
dogma, or with its historical growth and its permanent religious 
value, he everywhere shews a masterly hand. 

Lipsius is distinguished by a fundamental difference of philo- 
sophical position from Biedermann, Heinrich Lang, and other 
prominent modern theologians. He is a Kantian, and carries out 
much more rigidly than did Schleiermacher the doctrine, that 
“knowledge is of things we see,” and faith is the only basis upon 
which the unseen world of religion rests. He lets go the meta- 
physics of theology, and treats the demands and experiences of the 
religious heart as purely psychological revelations, containing no de- 
liverance with regard to the metaphysical or physical bases of being. 
This we consider a very important feature of the book before us. 
Generally, Lipsius adheres rigidly to his principle, but at times he 
seems to us to abandon it. And when he abandons it, he appears 
to land us in the unavoidable contradictions and empty abstractions 
of the metaphysical theologians. In this brief notice we must not, 
however, enter upon so wide a subject. We can only most con- 
fidently recommend the careful study of this book as one of the 
most important works that have of late been added to the goodly 
stores of a thoroughly scientific but essentially religious theology. 

J. F. S. 
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7. MISCELLANEOUS. 


Bishop Frampton’s Life, as now published by Mr. Simpson 
Evans,* is the work of an unknown author, who appears to have 
been an intimate friend of the subject of the memoir, and to have 
attended him in his last illness. That the book was written in the 
reign of George I. is indicated in the fact that Wake is spoken of 
as Primate. The account of the way in which he MS. came into 
the editor’s possession is less full and satisfactory than might be 
desired. All he tells us is, that he beught it about fifty years ago 
“from Mr. George Counsell, a lawyer and antiquary of note, living 
in Gloucester ;” and that before that time “the MS. had passed 
through the hands of Sir Charles Burrell, in a chest of drawers 
which had originally belonged to the Bishop.” There is a slight 
mythical flavour about the chest of drawers, and the reader’s confi- 
dence is not further conciliated by the fact that Mr. Evans confesses 
to some uncertainty as to the name and spelling of Burrell. We 
must confess, however, that the suspicions excited in our minds by 
this vague account were allayed by the reading of the book itself. 
Had it been the work of one of those ingenious artists who labour 
to confuse history and romance by the composition of supposititious 
memoirs and diaries, it would have been both worse and better than 
it is. It would have stuck more closely to grammatical rules, while 
it violated all historical proprieties. As it is, our anonymous author 
is like the Emperor Sigismund, “supra grammaticam.” His con- 
structions are Thucydidean in their clumsy perplexity. His sentences 
would defy the analysis of the most accomplished pupil-teacher. But 
he has given us a portrait of Bishop Frampton which is admirably 
life-like. Only a contemporary could so have preserved the image 
of a Caroline divine ; loyal to his monarch, but still more loyal to 
his Church ; of a genuine piety himself, yet utterly unwilling that 
any one should be pious in another way ; accused of Roman Catho- 
licism, while hating Popery only less than Dissent ; courageously 
honest, and conscientiously narrow. Among the Non-juring Bishops, 
Frampton takes his place between Saneroft and Ken. If his was a 
harder nature than the latter’s, he had something of the same quiet 
dignity, and he was quite without the irritable self-importance which 
induced the deprived Archbishop to perpetuate the schism. 





* The Life of Robert Frampton, Bishop of Gloucester, deprived as a Non-juror, 
1689. Edited by T. S. Evans, M.A., Vicar of Shoreditch. London: Longmans. 
1876. 
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We refer our readers to the volume itself for the details of Framp- 
ton’s life. He was a Dorsetshire man, born in 1622, the son of a 
farmer ; educated first at Blandford school, next at Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford ; then, in the time of the troubles, domestic chap- 
lain to the Earl of Elgin at Ampthill. Hence he was sent as chap- 
lain to the factory of the Turkey Company at Aleppo, where he 
remained for many years, finally returning to England only in 1671. 
His reputation in the pulpit, which had always been great, and to 
which Evelyn and Pepys bear independent testimony, soon procured 
him the place of Preacher at the Rolls ; to which preferment were 
afterwards added a Prebend at Gloucester and another at Salisbury. 
This rapid promotion was continued in 1673, when the King, before 
whom he had preached more than once, made him Dean of Glou- 
cester, and the Bishopric of the same see followed in 1680. This 
he held till the Revolution. He was not among the Seven Bishops ; 
for though he had signed the Petition to the King, he did not form 
one of the company which delivered it. 


“He was absent, and the day of delivery being come, the Bishop of 
Ely pressed their going to the King without him, which the Archbishop 
opposed, as well to have him for whom the King had an affection and 
who was as hearty in the cause as any to be at the delivery of a petition 
to which he was a party, and shew’d them a letter that he would with 
God’s leave be with them time enough that day to deliver it, and, says 
he, I am sure, our brother Robert of Gloster with his black Mare are on 
the gallop. But the Bishop of Ely prevailed with his Grace to go (pro- 
videntially to keep the sacred number as ’tis called of Seven), and so they 
did, but half an hour before the Bishop of Gloster came who with greater 
regret went with them to the Tower than he would have had to have 
been sent with them, and there offer’d to go singly on the morrow with 
his own petition, which the good Primate dissuaded him from, saying, 
brother, there will come a time when your constancy and courage may 
do the Church more service. And by what spirit the good man then 
spake, the day of judgment will reveal: for it was not so long after, when 
he compleated another seven who dared to own and suffer for the same 
principles, from which two of them fell, as if repenting of the only good 
action of their lives.”— Pp. 152, 153. 


The chief interest of the book undeniably centres in the Revolu- 
tion and Bishop Frampton’s conduct at that crisis. The author’s 
theory of the events of 1687-9 is a peculiar one. It was all a plot 
of the Pope’s to avenge himself for James II.’s refusal to enter into 
an alliance with the Holy See against France, and was principally 
caused by certain ill advisers, who led the excellent and innocent 
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King into measures from which his own better nature would have 
recoiled. Thus when James visited Gloucester, and there made a 
Catholic priest say grace at table, the author’s pious remark is, 
“Into such snares had designing men drawn their prince, to fill up 
the measure of their own iniquity.” The Magdalen College busi- 
ness, in which the Bishop stood manfully by the ejected fellows, is 
called “another project, they which designed the ruin of their law- 
ful sovereign drew him into.” Whether this peculiar theory was 
held by the Bishop himself we are not told, but one not very unlike 
it evidently determined his action, He is recorded to have preached 
before the Prince and Princess of Orange a sermon, which drew 
from William the dry remark, “I perceive the Bishop of Gloster 
don’t expect a translation ;” and when in the Convention he and 
his wife were proclaimed King and Queen, the Bishop refused to 
take the vaths. Suspension and deprivation of course followed, and 
Fowler succeeded to the see. For one characteristic anecdote we 
must find room. Frampton was a man of undaunted speech. He 
got into trouble both with Charles II. and James II. because he 
would not be restrained from telling them the truth. Perhaps if 
he had not been a Bishop he would have been a brawler ; as it was, 
there are instances in this volume of his effective recourse to the 
argumentum baculinum. So when Firmin, the Unitarian of Glou- 
cester, remonstrated with him on his refusal to take the oaths, he 
rated the heretic after a fashion that was much more energetic 
than polite : 

“ Another that attacqu’d the Bishop was the famous Thomas Firmin, 
who introduced his poor argum"t thus: my Lord, I hope you will not be 
a nonconformist now in your old age, and would have no doubt said 
much more, had not the good Bishop stun’d him by answering his intro- 
duction thus, I am growing old, ’tis true, but did never think I should 
have been so old as to be upbraided with nonconformity by you that 
are a nonconformist to all Christendom besides a few lowsy sectarys 
in Poland, alluding to his Socinian tenets.”—P. 187. 


The Bishop’s treatment of Dissenters, as well as the way in which 
he dealt with ecclesiastical patronage, both points of interest in rela- 
tion to the time and the school of divines to which he belonged, 
we must pass over without comment. A very curious thing, at 
least to readers of Macaulay, is his apparent acquiescence in the 
arbitrary measures of the time. He is a true Caroline Church- 
man in this, but he believes the King can do no wrong so long 
as the rights and revenues of the Church are not attacked. Until 
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the struggle between Church and King actually breaks out in the 
petition of the Seven Bishops, no one would conjecture from 
this volume that Englishmen had anything to complain of. Glou- 
cester is a city of the West, but no echo of the Bloody Assize 
seems to reach it. And the following account of a visit which the 
Bishop paid to Judge Jefferies in the Tower is very indicative of 
the acquiescence of the afterwards Non-juring clergy in the sharpest 
measures of James II. We cannot help thinking that Frampton 
would have applied the searing-iron in a very different fashion to 
the conscience of an obstinate Nonconformist : 

“The Lord Chancellor Jefferys’ fate and usuage at the Revolution is 
well known, who, making his escape in a sea-habit, was apprehended, 
and with much disgrace and insult committed to the Tower. And there’ 
he lay sick with the gout and disconsolate enough, not one soul of the 
many he had prefer’d and befriended when in power giving him a visit : 
when the Bishop of Gloster, scarcely acquainted with him and never 
obliged by him, gave him a friendly visit and found him sitting in a low 
chair, with a long beard on, and a small pot of water by him, and weep- 
ing with himself: his tears were, as the Bishop observed, very great ones, 
to which he was used to apply the old observation of zodvdaxpvoy rwy 
Howwy yevog. He accosts him as a Christian stile and says, my Lord, I 
see you are disconsolate, I find you weeping. If, my Lord, either of 
these be upon the score of the hardships you labour under at present, 
e’en cast away the one and dry up the other as unworthy either a man or 
a Christian. But if they are from the reflection you make wpon your past 
life, in which something must needs be done amiss, for no man liveth and 
sinneth not, weep on and spare not ; these tears of yours are more precious 
than diamonds. There was then some part of his family with him, and to 
this his Lordship reply’d, my Lord, all the disgrace I have suffer’d 
hitherto I can bear, and by God’s grace will submitt to whatever more 
shall befall me, since I see so much of the goodness of God in sending 
you to me, you that I never in the least’ deserved anything from: for 
you to-visit me, when others who had their all from me desert me, it can 
be no other than the motion of God’s Spirit in you. I thank you for 
your fatherly advice and desire your prayers that I may be able to follow 
it, and beg that you would add to this the friendship of another visit: at 
what time I would, says he, receive the sacrament: which he did with 
great devotion with his wife and children at the Bishop’s hands, and in 
a few days dyed in peace of mind.”—Pp. 195, 196. 

All this is very edifying; but it makes it a little difficult to 
believe Mr. Evans’ assertion that Frampton was “animated by a 
hearty hatred of tyranny, and a genuine love of freedom.” That 
the Non-juring clergy had many virtues of their own we do not deny, 
but these particular virtues certainly belonged to the other side. 
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Bishop Frampton died and was buried at Standish, in Gloucester- 
shire, whither he had retired at his deprivation, in the year 1708, 
being then 86 years of age. Like Bishop Ken, the best and noblest 
of the Non-jurors, he refused to do anything to continue the schism. 
We can cordially recommend this book as one of great and unique 
interest. In one sense, its faults only add to its merits, for they 
help to make it a more photographically exact reproduction of a 
peculiar type of English Churchmanship, now wholly passed away. 
No future historian of the Church of the Restoration can dispense 
with its aid. 

We have so recently devoted considerable attention to Dr. Ben- 
rath’s able monograph on Ochino,* that it is nat needful for us to 
do more than welcome its appearance in an English dress. The 
translation makes a handsome volume, and has some improvements 
on the original issue, though on the whole the German edition is 
to be preferred. We do not know why it was thought necessary to 
re-engrave the profile likeness of Ochino, of which we much prize 
the bolder lithograph originally given. In Mr. Ridgway’s reproduc- 
tion there is a sleepy look about the eye, and a contraction of the 
nostril, which mar the impression of a very noble face. Except by 
way of a guarantee of respectability intended for the “ evangelical ” 
public, Mr. Arthur’s preface is mere surplusage. It talks of Ochino’s 
“ gleaming like a meteor among summits,” a phrase to which in all 
probability the fluent divine does not expect us to attach any defi- 
nite meaning. Miss Zimmern’s translation is clear and workman- 
like. Here and there it fails, through want of special knowledge, 
to give us all we desire. The “shell-shaped” description of the 
Piazza del Campo at Sienna is rather an evasion than an elucidation 
of the ambiguity presented by “ muschel-formigen,” scallop-shaped. 
“ Generaldefinitor,” in the account of Ochino’s gradations of office, 
is rendered simply “General,” and hence arises a palpable confusion. 
For it is said of Lodovico di Fossombrone, that not only was he not 
elected “as Vicar-General,” but “they did not even give him the 
post of General.” In fact, the Capuchins at that time, being a sub- 
ordinate or branch order, had no General, but beneath the Vicar- 
General there were four Definitors-general. It reads oddly to be 
told that the Capuchin rule “endeavoured to revive the soul of 





* Bernardino Ochino, of Siena: a Contribution towards the History of the 
Reformation. By Karl Benrath. Translated from the German by Helen Zimmern. 
With an Introductory Preface by William Arthur, A.M. James Nisbet and Co. 
1876. : 
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St. Francis,” where geist is straightforward enough. Sir Richard 
Morison (or Morisyne, according to Fuller) is given as Signor Ric- 
cardo Moricini, which looks as if pains had been taken, though in 
the wrong quarter, to arrive at the original of Benrath’s amusing 
“ Herr Ritter Riccardo Moricini.” Aghilera, or Anguillara, in the 
(then) Papal States, has nothing to do with Angouléme, which we 
will fain hope is a misprint. Some other slips we have noted ; but 
on the whole we are pleased with Miss Zimmern’s rendering. One 
or two additions of new matter are introduced, e.g. the reference to 
Ochino’s first convent, “the Osservanza, two miles outside the gates 
[of Sienna],—a convent especially favoured and richly endowed by 
Pandolfo Petrucci ;” the important fact that Ochino’s name cannot 
be found “in the matriculation list of the University of Perugia ;” 
and the interesting statement that’ he had, in 1524, filled the post 
of provincial in the Sienese convent.” There are also omissions, 
especially of notes, and some of these containing valuable matter. 
The first Appendix does not appear at all as such. Though parts of 
it are introduced in the shape of foot-notes, others—and in par- 
ticular the very curious contemporary account of the stir at Basle, 
owing to Ochino’s Polygamy dialogue—are to seek. The second or 
bibliographical Appendix might just as well have been omitted too. 
Nearly all Dr. Benrath’s errata, which were numerous, re-appear, 
and some fresh ones ; though trouble has been taken to fill up cer- 
tain blanks. But the additions are not always trustworthy. E.g., in 
the last item (where Garfeild was right and Gaifeild is wrong) it is 
added: “ Bound up with this is: A Dialogue of Divorce, between 
Ochinus and Meschinus, which it.is easy to see was not written by 
Ochino.” By turning up the XXX. Dialogi, Vol. 11. pp. 228—253, 
it would have been “easy to see” that this too came from what 
Lord Bacon’s mother calls “the happy spirit of the sanctified Bar- 
nardyne.” Both dialogues were reprinted 1732. The English reader 
who consults this Appendix may need to be told that “o. O.” signi- 
fies sine loco, and that “o, T.” is a constant misprint for o. J. or 
sine anno. Some other misprints his knowledge of his own language 
will readily enable him to detect. 

Dr. Benrath’s Introductory Address * forms a suitable addendum 
to his Ochino, and might well be bound up with it. He has evi- 











* Ueber die Quellen der Italienischen Reformationsgeschichte. Antrittsrede 
gehalten am 1. Juli 1876 in der Aula der Rheinischen Friedrich-Wilhelms-Univer- 
sitét von Lic. Dr. Karl Benrath, Privatdocent der Theologie. Bonn: A. Marcus. 
1876. 
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dently deepened in his study of those pioneers of faith and freedom, 
for whose history he indicates the sources. He now knows how to 
spell Valdés aright, thanks to good Benjamin Wiffen. What he 
says, in his preface, of the need for a “ Bibliotheca Wiffeniana” of 
early Italian Reformers, is worth the consideration of Italian scholars 
and publishers. Why should the Reformation annals of backward 
Spain be more accessible than those of rising Italy? Already the 
materials for such a series, through the generosity of Count Piero 
Guicciardini, are deposited in the Public Library at Florence. 

“The Vision of God,”* by Dr. Allon, of Islington, invites at- 
tention not only from the eminence of its author as a preacher 
amongst the Congregationalists, but from its own intrinsic worth. 
We are not surprised that a second edition has been demanded, 
inasmuch as the sermons are full of spiritual beauty and of 
sound moral teaching. That these are the utterances of an emi- 
nent preacher who frankly recognizes development in theology, 
makes us all the more regret and wonder at certain blemishes. 
Dr. Allon is so enslaved by the letter of the Authorized Version as 
to quote (twice, pp. 65, 254), “at the name of Jesus,” &c., and the 
claim of Jesus of equality with God (p. 248), without apparent mis- 
giving as to their correctness. He has not shaken off all his old 
prepossessions, for he quotes as Scripture such passages as “a just 
God, and yet the Justifier of the ungodly” (p. 69), and “ every 
tongue shall confess that He is God, to the glory of God the Father” 
(p. 65). He speaks of Mary Magdalene, whom he identifies with 
the woman with the precious ointment, as worshiping in silence 
(p. 122) Christ by implication, as the context shews. He evidently 
deems it legitimate “development” to pass from prayer “in the 
name” of Christ, to prayer to Christ (p. 251). He does not disdain 
to call John Stuart Mill a prophet of “ infidelity” (p. 64) and its 
“apostle” (p. 229). He speaks twice of the Master as “lifting up 
the woman” (pp. 12, 240). To these blemishes must be added, 
“ whose (i.e. God the Father) sonship” for “sonship to whom ;” 
and “lest our good custom,” &c. (p. 180), which, however, is rightly 
quoted elsewhere (p. 302). The over-statements of his case on 
p. 229 are painfully contradictory of many notable passages of 
Scripture. These carelessnesses receive some light upon them from 
the impatient way in which he alludes to the microscope used to 








* The Vision of God, and other Sermons. By Henry Allon, D.D. Second Edi- 
tion. London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1876. 
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detect a possible forgery which tells for the “orthodox” theory 
(p. 295). Dr. Allon retains much of the offensiveness of the old 
theories of the Atonement, whilst professing to have developed 
beyond them (p. 296). It is, in his eyes, a vicarious sacrifice (p. 69). 
“Whilst,” he says, “Christ continues to plead, God can do nothing,” 
and intimates that the Son cannot much longer hold the Father 
back (p. 162). Atonement, again, is “forgiveness through propitia- 
tory sacrifice” (p. 134). Christ “died on the cross an expiation 
for human sin” (p. 235). The same views are repeated, p. 297. 
How Dr. Allon can reconcile these and similar passages with his 
noble picture of the Fatherhood of God in the first half of his 
opening discourse we cannot conceive. 

If we wanted to shew in a striking manner the spiritually educa- 
tive value of true liberty of thought for pulpit and pew alike, we 
could not take a better example than the next book upon our list.* 
Robert Collyer’s sermons are well known amongst us as being full 
of “imagination, pathos and humour, mingled with the strongest 
common sense,” and of the “overflowing of a true and loving heart” 
(vide p. viii). We rejoice greatly to know that these qualities of 
our friend have made themselves so felt by others “not of our fold,” 
as to induce the republication of his sermons (on “ Nature and Life 
and Life that Now is”) in the handsome little volume to which we 
draw attention and bid God-speed. 

Among the many attempts that have been made to explain and 
remove the supposed antagonism between Religion and Science, we 
have not met with one more worthy of careful study than that offered 
by Mr. Bixley, an American writer.t He aims at proving that, alike 
from the scientific and from the religious standpoint, there is no 
rightful quarrel between the two. The causes to which he attributes 
the notion that there is, are three, principally ignorance, existing on 
both sides, and, resulting from this ignorance, the habit of con- 
founding both religion and science with other things, and the claim- 
ing by each of exclusive knowledge. These claims are investigated 
in detail, the writer dwelling on the fact that “science rests on the 
same grounds and employs the same methods which its champions 
have censured religion for using.” The chapter on “the Faiths of 





* The Life that Now is, and Nature and Life. By Robert Collyer, Pastor of 
Unity Church, Chicago. London: Simpkin, Marshall and Co. Leeds: H. W. 
Walker. 1877. 

+ Similarities of Physical and Religious Knowledge. By James Thompson Bixley. 
New York: Appleton. 1876. 
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Science” is very interesting, displaying—as indeed does the whole 
volume—wide reading and the power of rightly applying the stores 
thus acquired. The remarks on “the scientific basis of religion” 
appear to need expansion, in order to be thoroughly satisfactory. 
The whole work is characterized by clearness of statement, logical 
power, and some originality in the treatment and arrangement of 
materials not in themselves possessing any claim to novelty. 

The Rev. J. J. Lias* seeks to settle the difficult question as to 
the authorship of the fourth Gospel, by shewing that the doctrinal 
teachings it contains are in complete accordance with those of the other 
books of the NewTestament. In order to give force to his conclusions, 
he takes for granted that all the Epistles which are commonly attri- 
buted to Paul are certainly his work, and also that he is the author 
of the Hebrews ; he likewise presupposes the authenticity of the 
Catholic Epistles. If a writer may be allowed thus to ignore the 
critical facts of the case, he may be permitted, without contradiction, 
to make what further assumptions he pleases. But as great part 
of his argument depends on similarities of theology in the fourth 
Gospel and the Epistles to the Ephesians and Colossians and those 
attributed to Peter, he would have acted more wisely in making 
sure of his foundation, before proceeding laboriously to construct 
his superstructure. It is rather startling to find the bold assertions 
——that St. Paul quotes St. John, that the Sermon on the Mount 
teaches the Deity of Christ, that the Christology of the Synoptics 
is substantially identical with that of the fourth Gospel, that the 
use of the name Emmanuel furnishes a sound argument, and that 
even the Epistle of James shews its writer’s acquaintance with 
the teachings of St. John. But nothing need surprise us from a 
writer who introduces a treatise on such a question as this, by 
acknowledging that he has “judged it best” to assume the authen- 
ticity of the Epistles, and indulging in a sneer at “the Tiibingen 
school” and “ modern criticism.” 

“The Bible for Young People”+ goes to the opposite extreme, 





* The Doctrinal System of St. John, considered as Evidence for the Date of his 
Gospel. By the Rev. J. J. Lias, M.A., Professor of Modern Literature and Lec- 
turer in Hebrew at St. David’s College, Lampeter, &c. London : George Bell and 
Sons. 1875. 

+ The Bible for Young People. By Dr. H. Oort and Dr. I. Hooykaas, with the 
assistance of Dr. A. Kuenen. Vol. V. The Narratives of the New Testament, 

* Part I., prepared by Dr. I. Hooykaas. Authorized Translation. Williams and 
Norgate. 1876. . 
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and adopts to their full extent the negative conclusions of German 
criticism, treating all the Gospels as the productions of a post-apos- 
tolic age and abounding with errors, and stating that “the majority 
of the writings of the New Testament were not really written or 
published by those whose names they bear.” Whatever good reason 
there may be for these assertions (and we are not prepared dog- 
matically to contradict them), it might be wished that they were 
presented to the “‘ young people” who are to read this book, rather 
in the form of an opinion than in that of an undoubted fact, since, 
in some cases at least, the question is a much debated one, and may 
be fairly said to be still open. But if the materials contained in the 
New Testament are to be thus handled, the result obtained in this 
volume is a fairly satisfactory one. Much valuable information is 
given, and a harmonious picture is presented of Christ and his 
teachings. But this is the fruit of a criticism that is purely sub- 
jective. The writer having in his own mind a picture of what he 
believes Jesus to have been, selects those materials that enable 
him to paint this portrait, and leaves out all that does not suit him, 
explaining miracle as legend, and putting on one side, as “the evident 
addition of a later age,” such phrases as are discordant with his own 
moral and religious instincts. We do not say that any other process 
is possible for the purpose of writing a modern “ Life of Christ,” but 
it is a process that does not produce a history. The symbolical 
interpretation of the parables is carried too far, and reaches its 
height when it explains the turning water into wine as a purely 
figurative teaching concerning the way in which the gospel super- 
sedes the law. The parables are paraphrased, and most readers will 
probably feel that they prefer the simple words of the New Testa- 
ment to this paraphrase. This is seen very forcibly in reference to 
the parable of the Prodigal Son, in which we do not find a single 
sentence of the paraphrase that seems an improvement on the 
original, and some of them are quite the reverse: for instance, in 
place of, “and they began to be merry,” we have, “his commands 
were joyfully and quickly obeyed, and by evening the full tide 
of festivity had set in.” There is so much that is excellent and 
useful in the volume, that we are thankful to the translator for 
giving it to the English reader; but it would be more useful if it 
contained fuller information on points of criticism, so as to enable 


the reader to judge for himself on disputed questions, instead of. 


having to be content with the assertions of the author. There 
would have been room for this had the passages quoted from the 
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Gospels been simply referred to, or even given with an amended 
translation, instead of being paraphrased. The book is so good, that 
we wish it were better ; and this it would be, had the point aimed 
at been the maximum of information and the minimum of inno- 
vation. It does not need to be a prejudiced conservative to shrink 
from altering the petition in the Lord’s Prayer into, “ give us to-day 
to-morrow’s bread,” however defensible the new rendering may be 
as a matter of scholarship. 

All Godet’s writings have the same characteristics,—a moderate 
orthodoxy, a clear good sense, and a strong practical tendency. His 
New Testament Studies* contain interesting articles on the four 
Gospels, the person and the work of Christ and the apostles. 
Without agreeing with many of his conclusions in these essays, we 
find a pleasure in studying the grounds on which he bases them. 
The final essay on the Apocalypse strikes a different note. The 
attempt to explain that work seems to be fatal to the calm thought 
and good sense of commentators, and Godet, among the rest, here 
runs wild ; he finds in it a prophecy of events soon to come to pass, 
and a warning that the Hebrew nation, gaining supreme power, 
are to prove the great final foe of the people of Christ. Already 
are the Hebrews, in various ways, secretly gathering their forces 
and manifesting their influence, and the end of it will be a Jewish 
monarch enthroned at Rome, with a complaisant high-priest exer- 
cising over men’s minds the control of a supposed infallibility! Dr. 
Godet thinks the signs of the times confirm this interpretation of 
Apocalyptic prophecy. 

Mr. Mullinger’s very interesting volume on the Schools of Charle- 
magnet is a Cambridge Prize Essay, won in 1875, on the foundation 
in memory of the late Bishop Kaye, of Lincoln. The author’s pre- 
vious work on the history of his own University sufficiently shewed 
his ability to treat any question of medieval learning, nor is its 
promise belied by the completeness of conception and the accuracy 
of execution manifested in the present volume. A peculiar interest 
for English readers is afforded by the connection of our country- 
man, Alcuin of York, with the great Frank emperor, as his chief 
agent in the revival of learning which he was in some degree 





* Studies on the New Testament. By F. Godet, D.D. Edited by the Hon. 
and Rev. W. H. Lyttelton, M.A. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1876. 


+ The Schools of Charles the Great, and the Restoration of Education in the 
Ninth Century. By J. Bass Mullinger, M.A. London: Longmans. 1877. 
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able to effect. The metrical catalogue of the conventual library 
at York, by Alcuin, which Mr. Mullinger quotes and explains, is 
very curious, both in what it contains and what it omits. The 
volume helps us to form a vivid picture both of a prevailing igno- 
rance for which the Church of the sixth, seventh and eighth centu- 
ries must, we fear, be held largely responsible, and of the Frank 
chief, who stood in native vigour of character and robustness of 
intellect so far above his contemporaries, and who in the plenitude 
of his power was not ashamed to take his place in the Palace school 
over which he had called Alcuin to preside. Mr. Mullinger’s 
sketch of the period and the men is so well drawn, that we wish 
he could be persuaded to undertake a more elaborate picture of the 
general historical relations of Christianity to learning and science. 
What he has said here is sufficient to indicate that he would not be 
too tender to the obscurantism of the later Fathers. But so much 
nonsense has been talked lately by men who take their historical 
learning at third hand from compilers little better informed than 
themselves as to the hindrances placed by Christianity in the way 
of the intellectual development of humanity, that we should like to 
see the whole subject treated by one who, like Mr. Maullinger, 
would bring to the task both a well-filled mind and an impartial 
judgment. 

From four well-known Oxford scholars we receive a new edition 
of the English Bible* of considerable critical importance. They 
reprint the Authorized Version with clear type and in a convenient 
fourm, somewhat too large indeed for manual use, but well adapted to 
lie on a scholar’s desk. Below the text is a selection of various 
readings and renderings, with the authorities attached ; the whole 
clearly expressed, yet by a careful system of abbreviation compressed 
into inconsiderable space. For the New Testament this has been 
already done by Tischendorf, in a small volume printed by Tauch- 
nitz, in 1869, and in the “Critical English New Testament” pub- 
lished by Bagster, in 1870. But the present is, even in the New 
Testament, much more full in its adduction of authorities than either 
of these, while, so far as we know, it is the first attempt to exhibit 
the results of criticism to the reader of the Old Testament in En- 





* The Holy Bible, &. Edited, with various Renderings and Readings from the 
best Authorities, by Rev. T. K. Cheyne, M.A., Fellow of Balliol ; 8. R. Driver, M.A., 
Fellow of New; Rev. R. L. Clarke, M.A., Fellow of Queen’s; Alfred Goodwin, M.A., 
Fellow of Balliol. London: Eyre and Spottiswoode. 1876. 
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glish. While its plan is everywhere admirably carried out, it will 
perhaps be more distinctively useful in the Old Testament, in the 
proportion in which a working knowledge of Hebrew is rarer than 
that of Greek. To the very large and increasing class of readers, 
however, who, without the time or the ability for critical studies, 
desire to have access to the true text of the sacred books, and to 
become acquainted with the principles on which it is formed, this 
volume will be invaluable, and to their use we cordially commend 
it. We wish, however, that the editors had broken through what 
we believe is no more than a prescription of the trade, and printed, 
if not in place of, yet beside the fulsome “dedication” to James I., 
the excellent “ Preface” prefixed by the Translators to the Bible of 
1611. 





